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Early Western Social Thought 


ERNEST F. KILZER, O.S.B. 


MANY ideas that seem original and modern have a distant ancestry. 
It is not only the ideas of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle that have 
been woven into the fabric of our thinking, but lesser Greek minds 
have been echoed by later writers. Sociologists may be interested 
in a brief account of Greek social ideas in the time before the great 
intellectual triad. 

To the Greek, of course, our familiar distinctions between so- 
ciety, state and government were hardly known at all. Even re- 
ligion was identified with the life of the city. Compared with our 
large modern national states, the Greek city-state was a small world, 
but a world alive with activity. The sphere of private life was 
generally much smaller than is ours, and more time was spent in 
political assemblies, the market place, the workshop, and places of 
public entertainment than in the home. City affairs more nearly 
absorbed the life of a Greek citizen than they seem to have done 
elsewhere or since. So too, Greek social and political thought had 
great difficulty in freeing itself from the narrow limits of the city- 
state, a fact which in the sequel contributed to the decline of Hellenic 
culture, continually torn by internal dissensions between rival city- 
states and threatened always by external enemies: Persia first, then 
Macedon, and finally Rome, which reduced Greece to a province in 
the empire. 

The famous organic analogy, in which society and the inter- 
dependence of its parts are compared to the body and its members, 
is an old commonplace in western thought. Its literary origin may 
be traceable to the half-legendary Greek fabulist Aesop, who seems 
to have lived between the years 620-560 B.C. Counted among his 
fables is one about the body and its members. The feet, the hands, 
the mouth and the other members of the body became tired of supply- 
ing food to the stomach, because it seemed to them to idle away 
the time enjoying the good things provided by the industry of 
others. They refused, therefore, to feed the stomach. The result 
was that all of them became weak and unable to work. Then it 
was explained to them how all were dependent on the stomach for 
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their own strength.’ Useful as an aid to illustrate the solidarity of 
society and the interdependence of its members, the analogy when 
pressed too far merges the individual person in the social body, as 
do collectivist and totalitarian theories. According to these, society 
is the all-important reality and the individual a completely sub- 
ordinate constituent atom in the social whole. 

The earliest Greek philosophers, in the sixth century B.C., were 
almost exclusively interested in the rational explanation of the phys- 
ical world. They saw in the universe a ‘‘cosmos,’’ or “‘order,’”’ that 
can be grasped by human thought. They also saw that an in- 
telligible order can be discerned in the many changes to which the 
face of nature is subject, and thus they came to have the concept 
of ‘‘law’’ ruling the universe and its changes. Perhaps the first 
thinker to extend this idea of law from the physical world to man 
himself was Heraclitus (540-475 B.C.), an Ionian Greek of 
Ephesus. He was of the opinion that the ebb and flow to which all 
things are subject are themselves governed by an eternal law or divine 
reason (logos) of the universe, the knowledge of which is wisdom. 
He taught (Fragments 41, 44, 112, 144) that this law is common 
to all, and those who desire to speak intelligently must hold fast 
to it, as a city holds fast to its law. Yet, he says, despite this fact, 
most men live as if each had a private wisdom of his own. The 
law of the universe furnishes a norm for man’s practical life. Wis- 
dom consists in speaking the truth and in being attentive to nature 
and acting according to her. All human laws are fed by one divine 
law, and in defense of their law people ought to fight as they do 
for their city walls. These ideas of Heraclitus exercised an abiding 
influence, and recur in the thinking of Plato and the Stoics, and 
perhaps in some of the Wisdom literature of the Old Testament, 
as also in Christian thought. Law is seen here as an expression of 
reason, not merely the arbitrary fiat of a despotic will. This in- 
sight was deepened in the Greek mind by their wars for freedom from 
their Persian overlords early in the fifth century. 

About the middle and the last quarter of the fifth century B.C., 
the so-called atomist philosophers flourished: Leucippus and Demo- 


In one form or another this fable and the analogy which it presents 
appears in Xenophon’s Memorabilia II, iii, 18; Cicero’s De Officiis III, V, 
22; Livy’s History II, 32, where it appears as the fable of Menenius 
Agrippa. It is also related in Plutarch’s life of Coriolanus, whence 
Shakespeare borrowed it for his play Coriolanus, Act I, Scene 1, lines 
91-141. The analogy was used by St. Paul, I Cor. XII, 12, and elsewhere, 
in what is known as the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
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critus (c. 520-440 B.C.). These seem to have been the first to 
develop a theory of cultural evolution, which was later echoed by 
numerous other writers. According to their theory man was origin- 
ally non-social, but civilization developed under the pressure of hu- 
man wants and needs which produced the various useful arts of 
agriculture and industry. Mankind learned these arts by imitating 


nature and the animals; spinning and weaving from the spider, the 


building of houses from the swallow, singing from the birds. Plato 
attributes to the sophist Protagoras (481—411 B.C.) a theory of 
the development of civilization similar to that of his contemporary, 
Democritus, for which the latter may be indebted to Protagoras, or 
which both may have derived from Leucippus. According to Plato, 
Protagoras says that men originally lived in isolation from each 
other and thus fell prey to wild beasts. ‘To save themselves they 
were forced to live together for their protection. Experience taught 
them the use of fire for crafts and industries (Protagoras, 322). 

One writer clearly aware of race and culture differences was 
Herodotus (484-423 B.C.), the historian of the Persian wars. 
He was one of the earliest writers to record his travels, discussing 
the customs and habits of the people he visited. He expressed the 
difference between the Greek and Oriental mentality in the words 
he attributes to Demaratus, a Spartan exile at the court of Xerxes: 
“Though the Lacedaemonians are free men, they are not in all re- 
spects free; law is their master to whom they owe allegiance; and 
this master they fear more than your subjects fear you. Whatever 
he commands, they do; and his commandment is always the same’”’ 
(History, Bk, VII, 104). 

The relative merits of various forms of government were dis- 
cussed among the Greeks before Plato and Aristotle. With humorous 
incongruity, Herodotus puts into the mouths of three Persian noble- 
men a kind of debate in which one defends democracy, another 
oligarchy, and the third monarchy (History III, 80-82). Monarchy, 
says the first, degenerates into tyranny; only democracy gives men 
equality before the law and makes magistrates answerable to the 
people for what they do. I agree with your rejection of monarchy, 
says the second, but democracy becomes the rule of the ignorant 
mob which has no sense of justice and fairness, and is worse than 
the tyranny of one man. Therefore the rule of the best men is 
preferable. To this, the third replies: Your criticism of democracy 
was excellent, but not your defense of oligarchy, because your “‘best 
men” fall out among themselves in quarrels, which end in blood- 
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shed and lead to monarchy again. The evils bred by democracy 
eventually bring one man to the top as the champion of the com- 
monwealth, and the people admiring him, make him king. There- 
fore the rule of the one best man is better than either democracy or 
oligarchy. Despite his protestation that such a debate took place, 
Herodotus admitted that some of his fellow Greeks questioned 
whether it did. Though one is inclined to agree with them, the 
reported debate reflects the kind of discussion that was common 
among educated Greeks of the fifth century. 

Though sometimes over-credulous, Herodotus was a large-minded 
and sympathetic recorder of customs, characters, and institutions 
beyond the limits of the Greek world. This gives his history far more 
than a narrow political interest, and makes it a rich mine of informa- 
tion for the student of ancient culture and civilization. Acquaint- 
ance with customs and laws other than their own sometimes had 
an unsettling effect upon the Greeks. 

Among the writings that go under the name of Hippocrates 
(c. 460-357 B.C.), the founder of Greek medical science and a 
contemporary of Democritus, there is one entitled Airs, Waters, 
Places, about half of which deals with the effects of climate upon 
character and physique. While the first half of it discusses the effects 
of climate and geographical situation upon health, the second half 
compares Europe (Southeastern Europe) and Asia (Asia Minor) 
from the standpoint of their vegetation, animal life, geographical 
features, climate, and the character and physique of their respective 
inhabitants. Differences in physique and character are traced to 
differences in the climate and the physical characteristics of the region 
in which the people live. The inhabitants of Asia Minor are said 
to be less warlike and more gentle in character than those of South- 
eastern Europe, because Asia Minor has a greater uniformity of 
climate, without violent changes toward either cold or heat. Violent 
physical changes rouse the temper of man and prevent the kind of 
stagnation that makes the people of Asia Minor feeble by comparison 
with the vigorous Europeans. The gross, fleshy physique ascribed 
to the Scythians is due to their lack of exercise and exertion, which 
is induced by the uniformity in climate and the thick moist air they 
breathe. Explanations such as these are characteristic of the method 
practiced by Hippocrates, who in the study of disease required that 
natural phenomena be explained by means of natural causes rather 
than by an appeal to philosophical principles or mysterious super- 
natural agencies. Plato, Aristotle, and other later writers were 
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familiar with the works attributed to Hippocrates, whom they re- 
spected as a great physician and scientist. They seem to have been 
influenced by him to attribute importance to climatic and geographi- 
cal factors in the explanation of differences between nations and 
peoples, as well as in the practical tasks of city planning and social 
organization. 

In the period between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, that 
is, between 449 and 431 B.C., Greek culture reached its highest 
development. The age of Pericles falls within this period. This 
was a time in which the city-state of Athens grew into an Athenian 
empire, holding an acknowledged preeminence over the other Greek 
city-states. From a people at first mainly engaged in agriculture 
satisfying local needs, held together by a feeling of racial identity, 
and inspired by a growing love of political freedom, the Greeks 
grew into a group of city-states, whose wealth and power were de- 
rived from the development of various industries, commerce, and 
maritime trade in the Mediterranean and along the shores of the 
Black Sea. The distinction between ‘‘Greek’’ and ‘“‘barbarian,” at 
first based on a consciousness of race differences, gradually came to 
signify also an awareness of superiority in culture and institutions. 

During the latter part of the fifth century there flourished a 
group of itinerant teachers in Greece, who were known as ‘‘sophists,”’ 
a term which did not originally connote any censure, such as later 
came to be associated with it. Possessing encyclopedic, though some- 
times shallow learning, they satisfied the need for more knowledge 
that came to be felt by the public in the democratized society of 
Greece. Success in public life and affairs in the older aristocratic 
society had largely depended upon personal experience and family 
connections. Now such success began to be sought by means of an 
increasingly formal education in a wide range of subject-matters, 
especially in logic and rhetoric, whose chief aim was to produce skill 
in politics and in public speaking. 

With the sophists the center of interest of Greek speculative 
thought turned from the external physical world to man himself, 
his thought processes and his practical conduct in private and public 
life. In this way they are of some importance for Greek social 
thought. They constituted the intellectual environment of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, and they raised many of: the problems which 
these three undertook to solve in a more systematic way. Impressed 
by the variety and the contradictions among the explanations by the 
earlier philosophers of the nature of the external world, the sophists 
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regarded such problems as insoluble and adopted a more or less 
pronounced skepticism. In the earlier sophists, this skepticism re- 
mained morally and politically somewhat conservative, but the 
later sophists, who were contemporary to Plato, became destructively 
radical. 

Protagoras (481-411 B.C.) belongs to the earlier generation 
of sophists, as do also Gorgias, Hippias, Prodicus, and others. His 
basic ideas find expression in the statement attributed to him that 
“‘man is the measure of all things, of the things that are that they 
are, and of the things that are not that they are not.” (To this 
Plato replied in his Laws [718 C]: ‘In our eyes God will be ‘the 
measure of all things’ in the highest degree, a degree much higher 
than is any ‘man’ they talk of.’’) The words of Protagoras express 
the shift of emphasis from the external universe to man himself 
and his interest; but more than this, they suggest the skepticism 
inherent in the thinking of the sophists. Each man individually is, 
according to them, the standard of what is true or false, because 
each one can judge only according to how things appear to him. 
Since men are different from each other, things must appear different- 
ly to each one, so that what appears ‘“‘true’’ to one appears ‘‘false’’ 
to another, without a possibility of deciding between these appear- 
ances. The skepticism of Protagoras did not lead him to complete 
radicalism in ethics and politics. He stopped short with a social 
relativism according to which what is ‘‘virtuous’’ and “‘lawful’”’ is 
determined by the collective opinion prevalent in society at any 
given time, so that virtue and law are to some extent independent 
of individual caprice. He held it to be the duty of teachers to in- 
culcate moral goodness, and the duty of orators and men in public 
office to reform society and the state. Plato, in the dialogue which 
bears the name of Protagoras (322 C ff), has him relate a myth in 
which the sense of justice and the sense of shame or respect are 
given by the gods to all men alike in order to make an organized 
social life possible. In Plato’s Theaetetus (167 C) Protagoras is 
made to say: ‘“Wise and good orators make what is right, instead 
of evil, to be accepted as just in their state. For whatever is accepted 
as just and honorable by a state is really just and honorable for 
the state, so long as the state recognizes it as such, and the wise 
men make what is right and good, instead of what is evil to each 
of them, to be and to seem right and good.” . 

Criticism of mythology and crude popular beliefs about the 
gods had long been one of the themes of Greek thinkers. Protagoras 
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professed agnosticism regarding the gods: ‘‘Concerning the gods, I 
am unable to determine whether they are or whether they are not, 
or what is their nature and appearance. For many are the obstacles 
to such knowledge, both the obscurity of the matter and the short- 
ness of man’s life’’ (Fragments IV). Mentioned earlier in connec- 
tion with Democritus was the account of the origin of human cul- 
ture by Protagoras, probable traces of which Plato presents in his 
dialogue Protagoras (322 C ff)in the form of a myth recounted by 
the famous sophist. The gods molded men out of a mixture of 
earth and fire. Sharing the arts of the gods and aware of a kinship 
with them, men alone of all creatures paid worship to the gods, 
setting up altars and images. Men invented language and the various 
ways of providing themselves with food, clothing, and shelter, but 
as they lived separately from each other without cities, wild beasts 
used to destroy them. For the sake of self-preservation men founded 
cities. Because of the violence and injustice which men did to each 
other, these cities used to fall to pieces and disappear. So the gods 
gave men a sense of justice and decency to regulate their civic life 
and keep them together. Unlike skill in the arts and crafts, which 
was distributed unequally among men, the sense of justice and 
decency was given to all men without distinction (cf. a kindred idea 
in the Antigone of Sophocles, lines 363-410). 

The sophist Gorgias (who came to Athens in 427 B. C. and 
died in 375 B.C.) was a teacher of rhetoric who prided himself on 
his ability to make ‘‘the weaker appear the stronger cause,’ which 
did not exclude on occasion making the worse appear the better 
cause, as was charged by Aristophanes, the comic poet (Clouds, line 
112 ff), and others unfavorable to sophist thought. Oratory for 
Gorgias was simply the art of convincing people, that is, inducing 
them to believe what you wanted; and rhetoric skillfully used could 
make even the greatest absurdity plausible. In the place of truth 
which is unattainable, Gorgias puts subjective convictions to be 
produced by the orator by means of rhetorical skill. 

Hippias, a younger contemporary of Protagoras, flourished just 
prior to the Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.C.). He expressed 
in statements attributed to him by Plato (Protagoras 337 D) a 
view common to many of the sophists, who criticized ‘‘laws’’ (cus- 
toms or conventions) for being opposed to what is ‘‘natural’’ or 
taught by ‘‘nature.”’ Plato makes him say that “Law (nomos: 
custom or convention) is the tyrant of mankind and compels men 
to many things against nature.’’ According to Hippias, it is ‘‘na- 
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ture,” not ‘‘law,’’ which makes men kin to each other, and fellow 
citizens. It is not ‘‘nature’’ but ‘‘law,’’ which is ever-changing, that 
sets men at odds with each other, and makes the usages of one nation 
contradictory to those of another. Hippias admitted, however, that 
some unwritten laws (agraphot nomo:), like those demanding re- 
spect to parents, are of divine origin. (Cf. Xenophon Memorabilia 
IV, 14, 19-25, which mentions worship of gods, honor to parents, 
prohibition of incest, the golden rule.) 

Prodicus, a contemporary of Hippias, was the author of ethical 
discourses, among which the tale of Hercules at the Crossroads be- 
came most widely known. According to him, belief in the gods 
originated in a deification by man of the things he found most use- 
ful to himself, bread becoming Demeter, wine Dionysius, water 
Poseidon, and fire Hephaestus. Sun and moon, streams and springs 
were made into gods. In the myth of Hercules, the hero is con- 
fronted by the choice between pleasure and virtue. Virtue is re- 
quired of man by the gods as the means for obtaining the good 
things of life. 

Belonging to the earlier group of sophists are also two anony- 
mous writings. The first, an ethical tract, insists on the necessity 
of the social life for man, which excludes lawlessness and in which 
an overbearing superman must finally succumb to the hostility of 
the law-abiding multitude. The second, known as Dissot Logot, 
consists of notes of lectures delivered by a sophist who lived about 
the year 400 B.C. The writer severely criticizes the prevalent cus- 
tom of choosing public officials by lot, which, far from being demo- 
cratic, opens the door to the chance that enemies of the people will 
get into power and use it for the people's destruction. 

The later generation of sophists included Thrasymachus, Cal- 
licles, and Antiphon. Critias, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was not 
himself a sophist, but an adherent and exponent of their views. 
These draw radical moral and social consequences from sophist 
skepticism, if one can rely on Plato's description of their views in his 
Dialogues. They seem to have taught the following: While “‘law’’ 
demands the suppression of man’s desires, ‘“‘nature’’ puts no curb 
on them, but on the contrary demands their furtherance and satisfac- 
tion by any and all means. It is only because most people have 
not the power to fulfill their desires that mankind has accustomed 
itself to think moderation is ‘“‘good’’ or ‘“‘right’’ and that fulfill- 
ment is ‘‘bad’’ or ‘“‘wrong.’”’ ‘“‘Good’’ and “‘bad’’ are nothing more 
than a label of censure that envious weaklings attach to desires which 
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they have not the power to gratify (cf. Thucydices History V, 89— 
107, the Melian Conference, which exemplified these ideas historical- 
ly). It is stupid to practice self-control and to refrain from wrong- 
doing when it can be accomplished with impunity. The tyrant is 
the happiest of men, because he has the power to rob, banish, or kill 
anyone he pleases without fear of punishment. Aristotle (Politics 
1280 b10) quotes the sophist Lycophron, a pupil of Gorgias, as 
saying that law is only a convention, ‘‘a mutual guarantee of justice.”’ 

Sophist radicalism attacked existing customs and institutions, in- 
cluding slavery. Aristotle in his Rhetoric (1373 b18) mentions 
Alcidamas, another pupil of Gorgias, who in an oration on the 
‘law of nature’’ made the statement: ‘‘God has left all men free; 
nature has made no man a slave.’’ The tyrant Critias (d. 403 B.C.) 
wrote a tragedy, Sisyphus, in which he declared that belief in the 
gods was the invention of a wise statesman to dissuade men from 
doing wrong in secret, by making them believe in the existence of 
observers who see and hear everything, and who live in heaven 
from where fear-inspiring thunder and lightning and fruitful rains 
come. Ideas such as these are a recurring theme in the history of 
social thought. Many writers, including many modern sociologists, 
have reduced religion to a convenient instrument for social control. 

The sophist Antiphon (480-411 B.C.[?]) attacked “‘law’’ or 
““custom”’ in favor of ‘‘nature.’’ Nature is contrasted with human 
art and law. Human behavior is useful or harmful according to 
its agreement with or opposition to nature’s laws. Himan laws 
are to be obeyed only for reasons of prudence, but disregarded if it 
is to one’s advantage, since nature is the realm of truth, while 
human legal conventions are a realm of deceptive appearance. Law 
cramps nature and natural liberty, and is no protection against in- 
justice. The natural equality of all men is violated by ‘‘law,”’ be- 
cause law separates men into social classes and different natural 
groups. In an oration On Concord Antiphon glorifies social and 
domestic harmony. Several of his ideas receive further develop- 
ment in later Greek thought. The cynic school of philosophers 
later attacked civilization as something non-natural and artificial. 
The Stoics developed the idea of a cosmic commonwealth or-world- 
state, and made ‘‘living conformably to nature’ their basic ethical 
principle. 

Some of the ideas and problems discussed by the sophists found 
expression also in the poetry, drama and historical writings of the 
fifth century; in Sophocles, Euripides, Thucydides, and others. This 
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is the case with the sophistic opposition of ‘‘nature’’ to “‘law,”’ 
‘convention,’ and “‘custom’’ (cf. the chorus in Sophocles’ Oedipus 
the Tyrant |line 863—910] which speaks of ‘‘those eternal laws born 
not of mortal wisdom. but sprung from heaven’’). The distinction 
between written and unwritten law became a commonplace of orators 
and advocates in the courts, who appealed from codified custom to 
custom fixed by unwritten traditions. The theme of Sophocles’ 
Antigone (cf. lines 450-470) is the opposition between the law 
decreed by King Creon that the dead body of Antigone’s brother 
shall not be buried, but left a prey to vultures, and the “‘unwritten 
eternal law’’ of the gods which authorizes and bids Antigone bury 
her brother, because this is just by nature though it is against the 
law of the king. The dramatist Euripides (480-406 B.C.) repeat- 
edly calls into question in his plays the institution of slavery and 
conventional social distinctions. It is not birth or wealth, but 
an honest character that is the genuine title to nobility. Time and 
custom have introduced inequalities among men whom nature had 
originally made equal. A slave may be no worse and may be better 
than his master, except in name, if he is an honest man (Jon, lines 
845 ff; Fragments 341, 486, 823, ed. Wagner). 

The many colonies w!ich the Greeks established along the shores 
of the Mediterranean aud the Black Sea at various times in their 
history gave occasion for thought about the best way to organize 
society and governinent in these new commonwealths. Predecessors 
of Plato in this were Phaleas of Chalcedon and Hippodamus of 
Miletus, a contemporary of Socrates, both mentioned by Aristotle 
(Politics 1266 a 36 ff. and 1267 b 22 ff). Phaleas required that 
in the founding of a new colony the land property of all the citizens 
should be equalized because disputes over inequality of possessions 
are the most potent source of revolutions. He proposed to accom- 
plish this by obliging the wealthy to give but not to receive mar- 
riage portions and allowing the poor to receive without being obliged 
to give them. 

Hippodamus was a pioneer in city planning and proposed limit- 
ing a city to 10,000 citizens composed of three classes: artisans, 
farmers, and soldiers. Land was to be divided into three parts: 
sacred, for the support of religious worship; public, for the support 
of warriors; and private, the property of farmers. There were to 
be three classes of laws, dealing with insult, injury, and homicide 
respectively, and one final court of appeal composed of elders chosen 
for the purpose. Court decisions were not to be given by the use 
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of the voting pebble, as was the current practice, but were to be 
written on a tablet in order to make possible decisions other than 
simple condemnation or acquittal which, he held, obliged judges to 
perjure themselves in cases where neither guilt nor innocence could 
be proved unequivocally. Those who discovered anything useful 
to the common welfare of the state were to be publicly honored. 
Magistrates were to be elected by all the people of the three classes 
to watch over the interests of citizens, resident foreigners and orphans. 

The ideals of Greek social and political thought found noble 
expression in the famous Funeral Oration reported by Thucydides 
(473-400 B.C., History II, 35-46) as having been delivered by 
the Athenian statesman Pericles (495-429 B.C.) in honor of the 
soldiers who had died in the first year of the war with Sparta. Near 
the end of the sixth century, about 507 B.C., the political reforms 
of Cleisthenes had made Athens a republic whose democracy more 
nearly resembled that of the New England town meetings than 
what we usually associate with the term now. During the fifth 
century Athens attained a population variously estimated at be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand, composed of hereditary 
citizens, resident foreigners who were freemen but not admitted to 
citizenship, and slaves numbering about one-third of the popula- 
tion. The prevalence of slavery did not mean a life of idle leisure 
for the citizens and freemen. Most of these lived in moderate cir- 
cumstances, engaged in work or business of some kind, though cer- 
tain occupations were left to slaves as unworthy of freemen. Demo- 
cratic Athens and the aristocratic caste-state of Sparta were rivals 
differing greatly in character and ideals. In speaking of Athenian 
ideals, Pericles contrasts them with the character of Sparta’s mili- 
tary state, its contempt for the culture of the mind and refinement 
of manners which were regarded as effeminacy, its admiration for the 
tough qualities of the hardy soldier, and its government composed 
of an exclusive hereditary oligarchy. If one keeps these facts in 
mind, the words of Pericles can be seen to be more than an empty 
oratorical boast. 

The oration Against Andocides (10; doubtfully attributed to 
the orator Lysias) ascribes to the statesman Pericles the advice of 
appealing from written to unwritten laws in prosecuting crimes 
against religion. ‘‘Pericles is said to have exhorted you in proceed- 
ing against impious persons, to employ not only the written but 
the unwritten laws... which no one yet has had the power to 
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abolish or the daring to gainsay, and whose author is himself 
unknown.” 

Several of the comedies of Aristophanes (444 — c. 380 B.C.) 
reflect the prevalence of communistic theories of property and theories 
regarding women’s rights. His Parliament of Women, exhibited in 
393, shows how the women came together to supplant the men in 
governing Athens and to frame a thoroughly socialistic constitution 
of the state, abolishing marriage and instituting a communism of 
wives and property. It is possible that Aristophanes meant to bur- 
lesque both these themes of discussion, and the communism of Books 
2, 3, 4 and 5 of Plato’s Republic which may have appeared about 
this time. In his comedy The Birds, a burlesque on utopias, the 
birds force the gods to come to terms with them by establishing be- 
tween heaven and earth an independent city-state, Cloudcuckoo- 
town, which henceforth exercises the sovereign prerogatives once 
held by Zeus and the other gods. 

Greek thought before Plato raised many problems regarding the 
nature of man, the nature of society, the relation of man to society, 
the origin of human culture and civilization, the relation between 
tradition, custom, law and obligation. It remained for Plato and 
Aristotle to put together and to shift the results of their predecessors, 
and to incorporate them into their own more comprehensive inquiries 
and solutions. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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Propaganda of Organized Economic Groups 
Louis A. RYAN, O.P. 


THE fundamental social problem is the problem of communica- 
tion and communion among men. Insofar as men can think and 
live together for a common purpose, to that extent is the social na- 
ture of man translated into reality. We may speak of three main 
ways in which men communicate with one another: 1) by personal 
example; 2) by instruction; 3) by organization. Personal example 
is, obviously, primary; it is the individual expressing himself in 
observable behavior. Instruction, in a sense, is more perfect than 
personal example, because it conveys an immaterial idea; it may be 
less perfect, however, when the oral or written symbols employed 
to express the idea are not precise or clear. The third form of com- 
munication, organization, exists when the idea is embodied in an 
institution or social group; while organization may dim the clarity 
or precision of the ideal, it also provides for continuity and diffusion 
of the ideal through a living medium of the institution. 

Propaganda, insofar as it purports to instruct and oftentimes 
is directed to organization, is therefore a proper object of considera- 
tion for students of the social scene. There are two particular rea- 
sons why the study of propaganda in the United States recommends 
itself especially to the sociologist: first, because the improvement and 
spread of media of communication — the press, radio and. motion 
picture — has facilitated tremendously the diffusion of ideas: and 
secondly, because in a democracy where the rule of the majority 
should prevail, the influence of propaganda upon public opinion and 
public conduct is enormous. 

In order that this treatment of propaganda might be more specific, 
the application has been limited to propaganda by organized eco- 
nomic groups. This is a suitable limitation not only because eco- 
nomic propaganda affects a significant social tool, property, but also 
the material on the subject lends itself more to pertinent analysis. 
This paper will treat the following points: a) definition of the 
basic terms — ‘‘propaganda,”’ ‘‘organized economic groups,” “‘social 
problems’; b) a brief mention of the sweep of this type of propa- 
ganda; c) an analysis of the good and bad effects; d) some sugges- 
tions as to how the situation might be improved. 
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A. Definition of Terms 


1. Propaganda. The definition of propaganda, like simplicity, 
is not as simple as it seems. After reading such writers on the sub- 
ject as Bernays, Doob, Lippmann, Lumley and Timasheff,’ one can- 
not but be impressed by the changing acceptance of the word. Should 
propaganda be defined in such a way that it always has a sinister 
connotation? Should it be so broad that the application of the 
word to their work would offend the informational and educational 
services of special interest groups? How draw the line between 
propaganda and education? 

In the works attempting a definition of propaganda, it has been 
customary to allude to the first use of the word by the Catholic 
Church when it set up the Propaganda Fide. It has recently occurred 
to the author that a consideration of this early use of the word 
“propaganda” may help to clarify the present confusion in termin- 
ology.. The primary purpose of the Propaganda Fide was and is to 
preach the Gospel to the non-catholic world. Propagation of the 
faith ordinarily requires (we do not pretend to discuss the all-in- 
clusive scope of Propaganda Fide), that faith, a supernatural habit, 
be in the preacher; then the matter proposed, the contents of Revela- 
tion, is all supernatural so far as the revealing principle, God, is 
concerned, and oftentimes the particular truths are entirely above 
the power of reason. Living faith is not mere knowledge: it is a 
way of life, and as such is pointed to action. Propagation of the 
faith is not the same as education. The latter involves acceptance 
of a truth by the intellect because of the cogency of the reality appre- 
hended by the reason. Propagation of the faith involves the presen- 
tation of the propositions to be believed to the reader or listener: 
and the will, under the impulse of divine grace, compels the intellect 
to assent to the truth of these propositions. Through faith, man 
accepts truth in a supernatural manner; in education, by the naturale 
process of reasoning. 

With this in mind, a certain comparison can be made between 
propagation of the faith and propaganda. Propaganda is like preach- 
ing of the Gospel in that in both images are presented to the indi- 
vidual by means of the exterior and interior senses, especially the 


1 Bernays, Edward L. Propaganda (N.Y. 1928); Doob, Leonard W. 
Propaganda: Its Psychology and Technique (N. Y. 1935); Lippmann, 
Walter. Public Opinion (N. Y. 1922); Lumley, F. E. The Propaganda 
Menace (N. Y. 1933); Timasheff, N. S. “On Propaganda,” The American 
Catholic Sociological Review, Vol. IV, No. 1 (March 1943). 
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imagination and memory through the processes of suggestion and 
association. If the suggestion of propaganda stops at the imagina- 
tion or memory, and by directly arousing the sense appetites and 
Passions induces man to act without reason or against reason, then 
it is bad propaganda insofar as it is against the moral nature of man, 
which is to act with deliberate reason. If the suggestion of propa- 
ganda does not stop with imagination, but stimulates the intellect 
to draw concepts or ideas to form propositions, a further distinction 
has to be made. If these concepts or ideas are erroneous because of 
false or incomplete reasoning on the part of either the propagandist 
or the propagandized, then the propaganda is bad; it leads to un- 
reasonable action which, insofar as it is deliberate, is immoral sub- 
jectively as well as objectively. If, however, the suggestion of prop- 
aganda serves to stimulate healthy and accurate intellectual activity 
involving criticism of concepts, and through analysis and synthesis 
welding them into coherent propositions of truth, then the propa- 
ganda is good. It is good because it has helped man to think well; 
it is not the thinking well itself, for that is education. So it might 
be said that at a certain point propaganda becomes education, or bet- 
ter, prepares for education. 

To sum up: propaganda is like the propagation of the faith in 
that it relies on the suggestion of images to stimulate the rational 
activity of man. It is similar, too, because it is geared to action, 
not simple consideration. Propaganda differs, of course, in that 
(at best) it is directed to natural acceptance by the intellect. In 
acceptance of the faith, the will, impelled by divine grace, compels 
the intellect to assent. Propaganda employs suggestion and induces 
sentiment or opinion; education achieves certitude on the basis of 
natural reason; faith induces certitude on supernatual grounds.* 


2. Organized economic groups. By ‘‘economic groups’’ are meant 
those interested primarily in the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of economic goods. These groups may be openly economic, 
as the groups representing business, labor, farm, and consumer in- 


2This concept, paying less attention to either the source or social 
direction of propaganda, but emphasizing the psychological process, seems 
simpler to handle than many definitions that have been offered. It does 
not imply that all propaganda is bad, as Lumley holds; it distinguishes 
between suggestion and reason, the failure to do which brings some con- 
fusion into Doob’s interesting psychological analysis; it does not imply 
that direction to an indeterminate mass of people is essential, as Timasheff 
seems to hold (a preacher or teacher can propagandize as well as an 
avowed publicist). 
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terests; or they may be special interest groups with an economic aim, 
such as the Communist Party, the Political Action Committee, and 
creations or ‘‘fronts’’ of professedly economic organizations. 

Under the heading of business groups in the United States, we 
may distinguish, following Blaisdell,* two categories of organiza- 
tions, principals and satellites. In the former are included the groups 
representing business and industry generally, as the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and the groups representing distinctive parts of American 
business, as the Edison Electric Institute, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. In the category of satellite business groups are professional! 
associations revolving around business, as the American Bankers’ 
Association, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. Farm groups would in- 
clude the National Grange, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Farmers’ Union, and the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union. Labor groups comprise such organizations as 
the American Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, the Railway Brotherhoods, as well as the larger independent 
unions. Consumer groups are represented less noticeably, though the 
National Consumers’ League, Consumers’ Research, and the numerous 
organizations of the cooperative movement may be said to represent 
the buying public. 

The special interest groups with economic intent would include 
such organizations as the various Communist political and cultural 
associations, agencies of other foreign governments with economic 
interests in the United States, research units such as the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the Political Action Committee, the 
National Committee to Uphold Constitutional Government, etc. 


3. Social problem. In defining “‘social problem’ with refer- 
ence to propaganda, we should consider the opinion of Timasheff 
who says: ‘Effective propaganda does not necessarily result in the 
rise of social problems. In order that the inculcation of principles 
of action among indeterminate masses cause a social problem, one 
more factor is needed, namely, a conflict between the propagated 
principles and those accepted within a given society, provided they 


% Blaisdell, Donald C. Economic Power and Political Pressures, Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee Monograph No. 26, p. 14 ff. (Wash- 
ington: 1941). 
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are essential to its survival or at least peaceful development.’ ' There 
is a certain relativism implied in this definition which should be at 
least indicated. If we make the conflict between the propagated 
principles and those accepted within the given society the determinant 
of propaganda as a social problem, then we are making the prevail- 
ing culture the criterion. Should culture be the norm, or positive 
truth and the culture insofar as it conforms to the truth? Would 
it not be better to make something more absolute, the social virtues 
of justice (including truth) and charity, the criteria? If propaganda 
violates the requirements of these virtues, then it is a social problem. 
Otherwise we may, by accepting Prof. Timasheff's definition too 
literally, be forced to concede that the Nazi propaganda in Germany 
or the Communist propaganda in Russia constitutes no social prob- 
lem since it is not, or was not, apparently, in conflict with the prin- 
ciples of the given society. The qualification ‘‘provided they are 
essential to its survival or at least peaceful development’ does not 
readily lend itself to specification or measurement. Therefore, if we 
find that propaganda by organized economic groups results in harm- 
ful social conflict, if it contravenes the social virtues of justice and 
charity, then we definitely have a social problem. 


B. Sweep of Propaganda by Economic Groups 


Space does not permit the introduction of specific forms of this 
type of propaganda. It can be presumed that the majority of those 
engaged in teaching, research or administration come upon plenty 
of material issued in the interest of economic groups. To instance 
but one organization, the NAM has utilized every medium of pub- 
lic enlightenment, daily and weekly newspapers, Uncle Abner 
comics, ‘“The American Family Robinson’’ radio program, movies, 
and pamphlets such as the You and Industry series which is avail- 
able in quantities to schools and other interested groups. Labor, 
operating on a less pretentious budget, has not neglected to put its 
case before the public in magazines like the American Federationist, 
newspapers like Labor and the CIO News, representative pamphlets 
such as the Facts for Action series issued by the CIO Department of 
Research and Education, and most recently, through chain radio 
programs. Not only can we study the publications of the organiza- 
tions themselves, but there are available in the hearings and reports 


Timasheff, N. S. “On Propaganda,’ American Catholic Sociological 
Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, March 1948, p. 15. 
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of Congressional committees many discussions as to the influence of 
this propaganda.’ 


C. Effects of Economic Propaganda 


It is only fair to the work of economic groups that we weigh 
the good and bad effects of their ‘public information” or ‘‘educa- 
tional’ programs. A representative selection of the material issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Political Action 
Committee, as well as the informational literature of other such 
organizations indicates that much of it is not educational in the sense 
that we have employed the term. Sometimes it is propaganda of 
the revealed type, sometimes concealed-revealed, and not seldom, in 
the case of books, newspaper columns and magazine articles, it is 
concealed propaganda. When we label much of this material prop- 
aganda, we do not necessarily question the sincerity of the issuing 
organization, nor do we infer public opinion. What should be 
insisted upon is this; such propaganda is not education. It may 
stimulate creative thinking by presenting particular aspects of a 
problem, depending on the interest of the publishing group. It is 
often suggestion of a truth or some truths, but not always the truth. 
The danger lies in the fact that uncritical people, and there are more 
than a few in America, are likely to accept an aspect of the truth as 
the whole truth. 


Space permits only a few citations from the literature of eco- 
nomic organizations to illustrate the confusion between education, 
information and propaganda. In the Annual Report of the National 
Association of Manufacturers for 1934, we find this statement under 
the heading ‘‘Educational Program”’: 


5 Cf. Hearings before a Special Committee to Investigate Lobbying 
Activities, U. S. Senate, 74th Congress (Black Committee). Parts 5, 7, 8 
(1936-38) ; Propaganda in Motion Pictures. Hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, U. S. Senate, 77th Con- 
gress (Clark Committee) (1941); Labor Policies of Employers’ Associa- 
tions. Report of the Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, 
74th Congress. Parts I-IV (1989); Hearings before a Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, 75th Congress. 
Parts 17, 18 (1938) — the same, 76th Congress, Part 35 (1939) (Lafol- 
lette Committee); Investigation of Un-American Activities in the U. S. 
Special Committee on Un-American Activities, H. of Rep., 76th Congress. 
Hearings, Reports, and Appendices (1939-1942) (Dies Committee). ~ 
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One of the best developments of the year was a well-rounded 
educational or public relations program. Fairly and at the 
same time vigorously and militantly the association has carried 
into the publicity channels of this country not propaganda — 
but the true story of business, openly presented as a legitimate 
course of business preservation and national stability — that 
it was an honorable calling, that it was the form of an eco- 
nomic society that gave America more under depression than 
most of the world has normally. 


Under the heading, “Planning New Program,” the report con- 
tinues: 
... the association develops in its regular functioning the facts 
sustaining our so-called capitalistic form of society, and pub- 
licizing them is the natural next step that can be done eco- 
nomically through the association. 


In one of the You and Industry Booklets, New Series, currently 
distributed to interested groups, and entitled ““Employer-Employee 
Cooperation,”’ this statement is found: 


In this booklet we aim to examine the interests of employees 
and employers, to find out the reasons for agreement as well as 
for conflict, and to analyze issues as they are viewed by in- 
dustrial management. These include some issues that are in 
sharp controversy. The “‘other side’ of such issues is presented 
in other material available to schools, and should be given equal 
consideration in order to get a complete view of the problem 
involved. The limitations of this booklet forbid more detailed 
presentation (p. 4). 


The admission of a particular viewpoint is all that we want to 
insist upon here. Nor is the situation true only of the business 
interests. From the report of President Philip Murray to the Seventh 
Constitutional Convention of the CIO, November 1944, the fol- 
lowing excerpt is taken: 


The aim of the Educational Department is to assimilate new 
members of the CIO, to make them union-minded and conscious 
of the broad objectives of their union. The central idea in 
the philosophy of the Workers’ Education Program is the be- 
lief that the American worker is more than an employee. He 
is a member of a family, of a church. of other organizations 
and of a community. Consequently, the emphasis on workers’ 
education stresses social, economic and political orientation. 

To influence the thinking of the American worker, we must 
counteract the influence of the National Association of Manu- 
facturerers, the Chamber of Commerce. etc. Consequently. 
there has been established in our department a mailing list of 
sixty thousand influencers of public opinion... (p. 32 
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Preferring, then, to consider the literature of many economic 
groups, not as educational in the strict sense, but as propaganda or 
information or promotion, we may distinguish certain good and 
bad effects of this publicity. 

So far as the good effects are concerned, it is apparent, for instance, 
that the national business organizations have done a service to their 
constituency and to the nation as a whole in collecting industrial 
facts explaining job opportunities, economic aspects of production, 
and upholding against foreign radical groups the American way of 
life. The American Federation of Labor has, over a long period of 
time, through its reports, pamphlets and brochures, helped consider- 
ably to clarify labor’s position in the national eonomy. The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is to be complimented especially 
on its efforts to further interracial understanding, to stimulate the 
exercise of suffrage rights, and to foster, in addition to its own cause, 
an enlightened public opinion on post-war planning. The com- 
petition for public support by special interests has provided the in- 
terested student with a wide and varied information on economic 
matters. 

On the other hand, we cannot be blind to the defects in much 
of the promotional work of these economic groups. One has only 
to read some of the congressional investigations referred to above 
to realize the harm done to the public interest and that of other 
groups by the publicity and lobbying activities of some private utili- 
ties, the resistance to some constructive social legislation by powerful 
business associations, the pitting of class against class by some labor 
groups, the general corruption and confusion of the public mind due 
to misrepresentations, false accusations, and criminal use of the art 
of suggestion. This does result in a harmful conflict of attitudes 
and actions in our society, not only because it is the kind of a society 
it is, but because it harms human beings, and as such constitutes a 
social problem of great proportions. It cuts deeply and widely, since 
it is concerned with property, the essential tool of social life, and 
labor, the manifestation of a man’s personality.® 


* For example, there is evidence of distortion of the economic picture 
in the NAM booklet of the You and Industry Series entitled “Business in 
a Democracy.” On the subject of monopoly, the pamphlet says: “We 
have several kinds of monopolies today: 1. Private wtilities...These com- 
panies are closely regulated by government agencies; 2. Patented products 
or processes (also copyrights) ...; 8. Government...; 4. Labor... Unlike 
other private monopolies, labor monopolies have not yet been regulated 
by Federal law...” (pp. 26-27). The loose use of the word “monopoly,” 
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D. Remedies for the Problem 


The remedies suggested in this problem of propaganda generally 
fall into two categories: legislation and education. 


In the way of legislation, it has been suggested that Congress 
should enact an effective lobby registration law which would entail 
the securing and periodic publication of data on lobbyists — names, 
sponsors, and principal sources of funds, receipts and disbursements, 
purpose of expenditures, especially for public relations services, ad- 
vertising, radio, etc. Secondly, the Federal government, in fulfill- 
ing its responsibility to see that the electorate is informed on public 
problems, should require private radio chains, as a condition of 
retaining their licenses and as public service, to publicize the activi- 
ties of lobbyists in Washington and elsewhere: or failing this, by 
establishing a government-owned and operated radio broadcasting 
station for the dissemination, among other things, of such infor- 
mation.” 

Perhaps I have more of the wisdom of the serpent than the sim- 
plicity of the dove in this matter, but it seems that even if the 
machinery of registration were foolproof and the newspapers and 
book and magazine publishers as well as the radio owners were 
reminded of their responsibility to the public, legislation would be 
only a palliative; and in the ordinary course of events, the regula- 
tions could be circumvented. 


The more essential remedy would seem to be education, education 
both of the propagandists and the propagandized. 


extending it to labor unions on the one hand, and restricting it to patents 
on the other without indication of the monopolies in business arising from 
abuse of patents, would muddle the thinking of many readers. 

If one compares, for instance, the pamphlet Jobs, Freedom, Oppor- 
tunity, Preliminary Observation of the Postwar Committee of NAM (19438) 
with the brochure Re-E'mployment, the CIO Plan by Philip Murray (1944), 
the divergencies in philosophy and suggestion are bewildering. One won- 
ders if both are talking about the same country. 

It is also an interesting study to compare the AFL booklet We Work 
for the Future (1941) with the NAM You and Industry pamphlet “Employ- 
er-Employee Cooperation” (1948) and Bulletin No. 711 of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (1942) on the matter of strikes in 1941. While the facts 
from which each proceeds are much the same, the inferences are strangely 
at variance. If the ordinary reader had an opportunity to study this 
one problem from the triple viewpoint of labor, business, and govern- 
ment, we would have no fears. But does he, or will he? 


7 Cf. Blaisdell, Donald C., Economic Power and Political Pressures, 
p. 194. 
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With regard to the propagandists themselves, it should be made 
clear to them that frankness is the initial test of successful publicity. 
Once the public suspects an agency of propaganda, its promotion 
becomes a boomerang. Public relations men, publishers of books 
and editors of newspapers and magazines, the directors of movies 
and radio stations, must appreciate the urgency of employing moral 
judgments when they provide informational services to the public. 
Too often publicists have been guided by the dollar rather than 
devotion to truth; the appeal of labor-saving news releases, ‘‘canned” 
editorials and features, unthinking allegiance to a cause whose con- 
trol is hidden, have more than once caused defections among re- 
sponsible agents of public information. Some of the teachers in 
our high schools, colleges, and universities have not been averse to 
peddling propaganda in the name of education. They, too, must be 
educated. If those who control the media of communication are 
not alive to their responsibilities, extreme cynicism will be the re- 
action to an exploited gullibility. It is not worth the chance. 

Since even propagandists are often influenced by propaganda, 
that of others if not their own, the broader field of work is the educa- 
tion of the propagandized. This education would entail, for our 
adult population, an acquaintance with propagandists and their 
methods. The ability to recognize propaganda weakens its effective- 
ness. As Walter Lippmann aptly observes in a book written after 
the last World War, a volume which deserves another edition now, 
“the study of error is not only in the highest degree prophylactic, 
but it serves as a stimulating introduction to the study of truth. As 
our minds become more deeply aware of their own subjectivism, 
we find a zest in objective method that is not otherwise there.’ * He 
points out that much of our so-called thinking is ‘‘stereotyped,”’ in 
that much of what man does is based not on direct and certain 
knowledge, but on pictures made by himself or given to him. In 
the manipulation of these images and pictures through suggestion, 
the propagandist is an adept. A spokesman for the profession of 
public relations, Edward L. Bernays, does not hesitate to say: 


Universal literacy was supposed to educate the common man 
to control his environment.... But instead of a mind, uni- 
versal literacy has given him rubber stamps, rubber stamps 
inked with advertising slogans, with editorials, with publicized 
scientific data, with the trivialities of the tabloids and the 
platitudes of history, but quite innocent of original thought.® 


8 Public Opinion, pp. 409-410. ® Propaganda, p. 20. 
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What we need on the part of readers and listeners is more critical 
thinking, with definition of terms, precision in speech and writing, 
and exercise in the art of logic. The dogmatism of columnists, com- 
mentators and pamphleteers would be much less dangerous if their 
audiences employed their critical faculty. Modern man, bombarded 
with propaganda, needs a good memory, selectivity, analysis and 
synthesis. If the rule in reading and listening were ‘Don’t pick up, 
pick out,’’ more propaganda would be found out. If people read 
less, but better, they would be better off. 

In this matter of critical thinking, the school has been much at 
fault. Teachers are training splendid material for present and future 
propagandists when they fail to instill into their students a critical 
sense plus an enthusiasm for the truth. The relativism in much 
secular education has killed or dulled the appetite for the whole truth, 
so that students are often content with the husks of suggestion or 
partial truth. To achieve the critical sense in the school, classroom 
discussion and student participation are ever so helpful, especially 
when the discussants are prepared by the reading of material from 
conflicting sources, when and where that is pedagogically prudent.'’ 
If teachers would show a greater spirit of research, the students would 
soon catch on. If the curriculum would be so integrated that the 
student would leave the school with an adequate frame of reference 
— a consistent philosophy or, preferably, theology of life — propa- 
ganda will not unduly affect their thinking and their actions. It 
is imperative that we examine our educational consciences. Propa- 
ganda is an effect, as well as a cause. It thrives on superficiality and 
mental disorder. Propaganda — suggestion, apparent truth, half- 
truth — can make men slaves. The truth will make men free. 


College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


10In the general sociology class at the College of St. Mary of the 
Springs, the students do not depend upon a textbook; they like to think 
they are writing one, and a new one each year. With a volume like 
Christian Social Principles by O’Brien furnishing the basic principles, 
the students approach modern social problems through experience and 
factual material secured from interested groups. For instance, when 
labor and property problems are treated, the students use pamphlet ma- 
terial from the NAM, the CIO and AFL, and governmental agencies; and 
the relative merits of each are discussed in class. It is interesting to 
note that at the end of the year, when the students are asked to state their 
reactions to the course, the most general observation is that it helped 
them develop a responsible and critical attitude in approaching social 
problems, “to think things through,” “not to believe all they read,” “to get 
the other side.” 
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Social Control and Pressure Groups 
PAUL W. FACEY, S.J. 


A CERTAIN latitude in the use of sociological concepts is gen- 
erally tolerated, even though the practice is deprecated. Yet scien- 
tific sociological analysis cannot be advanced except through the use 
of rigidly defined conceptual tools. While fruitless classification for 
classification’s sake is to be avoided, some of the effort of the soci- 
ologist must be devoted to the clarification of the conceptual tools 
of his trade. Else sociology will ever remain the “‘science of or- 
ganized smatter.”’ 

Two related concepts which currently stand in need of clarifica- 
tion are: social control and pressure group. ‘The criteria applied in 
the treatment which follows are the generally accepted ones: usage, 
utility and consistency. 


Social Control 


The concept of social control has been worked over by many 
sociologists in recent years. Almost twenty-five years elapsed be- 
tween Ross’ Social Control,’ the first book in the field, and Lumley’s 
Means of Social Control,? But in the past decade, Ross’ work has 
been reissued, and there have been new studies by Bonney,* Dowd,* 
Landis,® Bernard,* and Pound.’ Practically all textbooks on general 
sociology explicitly treat the subject. 

Despite this increase in attention, or perhaps because of it, there 
has been a decrease in agreement as to the precise definition of the 
concept. The interest shown in the field indicates that there is an 


1 Edward A. Ross, Social Control, New York: Macmillan Company, 
1901. 

2 Frederick E. Lumley, Means of Social Control, New York: Century 
Company, 1925. 

3 Merle H. Bonney, Techniques of Appeal and of Social Control, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 

4 Jerome Dowd, Control in Human Societies, New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936. 

5 Paul H. Landis, Social Control, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1939. 

®L. L. Bernard, Social Control, New York: Macmillan Company, 1939. 

7 Roscoe Pound, Social Control Through Law, New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 
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underlying reality which deserves investigation. But so far efforts 
to isolate that reality have failed to bring forth a useful concept, an 
efficient tool for future analysis. ; 

A wider field of reality is embraced by a concept which compre- 
hends fewer individuating notes. Each qualification added to a 
concept restricts the range of its application. Thus the concept 
“organized society’’ has greater comprehension, but less extension, 
than that of ‘‘society.”” The old rule of formal logic is: the greater 
the comprehension, the less the extension. Or: the broader the con- 
notation, the narrower the denotation. 

Herein lies the fundamental problem regarding the concept of 
social control. The principal disagreement concerns the propriety 
or usefulness of including in the concept the notions of purpose and 
of social order. Some sociologists make use of a concept of social 
control which includes neither purposeful activity nor a resultant 
social order. Others include purpose, but do not include social order. 
Vice versa, some include social order, but do not include purpose. 
And there are those who make the concept include both purpose 
and social order. 

Social control as purposeful activity. — There are two sets of 
authors who refuse to narrow the extension of the concept of social 
control by including in it the note of purposeful activity. 

Eubank makes its extension so broad as to include ‘‘all the ways 
human beings influence each other.’’ * Likewise, Bernard, for whom 
control in general is ‘‘a process by which stimuli are brought to 
bear effectively upon some person or group of persons, thus produc- 
ing responses that function in adjustment,’’” extends the concept 
of social control to ‘‘all types of control processes . . . operating be- 
tween individuals and between individuals and groups.’’ '° 

Others, who differ from Eubank and Bernard by limiting the 
extension of the concept to such activity as is productive of social 
order, agree with them in refusing to narrow the concept’s range to 
the field of purposeful activity. Stress is rather put upon the func- 
tion of impersonal factors such as usages, standards, values, culturally 
defined goals, etc., as molders of the personality of the socialized, 
i.e., controlled individual. For Landis, social control is ‘‘the per- 


8 Earle E. Eubank, The Concepts of Sociology, New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1932, p. 218. 

® Bernard, op. cit., p. 11. 

10 Tbid., p. 12. 
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sonality-forming process through which original nature is passed”’ ;"! 
it is ‘‘the socialization of the individual,’ ** which is accomplished 
principally through the ‘‘non-rational, unconscious, all-pervasive 
influences that mold the individual without his knowledge.” '* . 
Hankins stresses the impersonal, unconscious process of attitude for- 
mation through conditioned responses; “‘the average individual lives 
most of the time wholly unaware of social control’’ ** exercised in 
this way; the concept of social control extends to ‘‘all those processes 
and instrumentalities by which the behavior of individuals is brought 
into conformity with social ideals and purposes.’ ** Reuter, too, 
although he is not altogether clear on the point, leans in the same 
direction when he says, “true social control is self-control.” ** This 
must mean that the concept of active social control extends to all the 
social factors, purposeful or not, which induce sentiments or stand- 
ards into the socialized personality. 


On the other hand, Bain offers vigorous objection to the non- 
purposeful concept. 


Social control should refer to definite rational attempts to get 
people and/or groups to behave in certain ways; it should not 
refer to all phases of the adaptation, adjustment, socialization, 
and interaction of human beings. Landis (and others) make 
it an Omnium gatherum... ."* 


Bain is following Lumley’s definition: “‘social control means getting 
others to do, believe, think, feel,...as we wish them to...in 
short, it is effective will-transference.’’ ** Lumley, in this respect, 
had not departed from Ross, who had limited the extension of social 
control to that domination of the individual by society, ‘‘which is 
intended and which fulfills a function in the life of society.’’ ’” 
Others, who include, explicitly or implicitly, the notion of purpose- 
ful activity in their comprehension of the concept, are Park and 


11 Landis, op. cit., p. 48. 

12 Ibid., pp. 337, f. 

13 [bid., p. 138. 

14 Frank H. Hankins, An Introduction to the Study of Society (rev. 
ed.), New York, Macmillan Company, 1935, p. 388. 

16 Tbid., p. 387. 

16 Edward B. Reuter, Handbook of Sociology, New York: Dryden 
Press, 1941, p. 103. 

17 Read Bain, rev. of Landis, Social Control, American Sociological 
Review, IV (1939), 733. 

18 Lumley, op. cit., p. 18. 

19 Ross, op. cit., p. viii. 
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Burgess,” Bonney?" Dowd,”* Young,”* Pound, Gillin and Gillin,” 
and the author of the definition in the Dictionary of Sociology. 


The criteria of usage and utility seem, in the writer’s opinion, 
to call for a limitation upon the extension of the concept of social 
control so that it applies only to purposeful activity. First, a con- 
cept which is broad enough to include the whole range of human 
coexistence is of little value as a tool of analysis. Every contact of 
human with human leaves its impress, exerts some influence, results 
in some adjustment. To include all of this in the range of applica- 
tion of the concept is to nullify analysis. Second, almost as useless 
for analysis is a concept of social control which extends to all the 
socializing processes, with special emphasis upon those which are 
impersonal, non-purposive. The agencies of social control, thus con- 
ceived, are discovered on every possible level: they became synonmous 
with all the environment factors in the individual’s life. Lastly, 
the weight of usage, dating from Ross, is on the side of limiting 
the extension of the concept to the field of purposeful actvity. 


Social control as productive of social order. — The problem of 
social order, nomia. equilibrium, the uniformities, the ‘laws’ of 
social behavior, is central to the study of society. It was considera- 
tion of this problem which led Ross to make his study of ‘social 
control. He put to himself the problem of determining to what 
extent social order is due to human nature and to what extent it is 
due to the “influence of social surroundings.” 7 The influences of 
social surroundings which are productive of social order were for 
Ross the area of extension of the concept of social control. Most 
authors have followed Ross in studying social control from this 
point of view. Accordingly, most of them, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, make the concept extend only to those influences which make 


20 Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science 
of Sociology, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921, pp. 785, ff. 

21 Op. cit., p. x. 

22 Op. cit., pp. 6, 11. 

28 Kimball Young, Sociology, A Study of Society and Culture, New 
York: American Book Company, 1942, p. 892. 

24 Op. cit., p. 16. 

25 John L. Gillin and John P. Gillin, An Introduction to Sociology, 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1942, p. 510. 

26 “Social Control,” Dictionary of Sociology, p. 279. 

27 Ross, op. cit., p. viii. 
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for order, discipline, uniformity, or conformity to group standards.” 
Conversely, students of social disorganization take it to be a break- 
down in the functioning of social control.” 


Lumley broke away from the usage initiated by Ross when he 
extended social control to any sort of ‘‘effective will-transference,”’ 
even to that of the tramp who cajoles a dollar from his victim. 
Eubank and Bernard obviously include anti-social behavior in their 
process of social control. Bernard devotes a whole section of his 
book to ‘‘exploitive’’ social controls, including graft and fraud.* 
Bonney borrows part of Park and Burgess’ definition: ‘‘an arbitrary 
interference in the social process,”’ ** but he omits their qualifying 
clause which limited the extension of the concept to those interfer- 
ences which are ‘‘supported by custom, law, and public opinion,’”’ * 
i.e., the agencies of social order. Bain, as has been noted, follows 
Lumley in this respect. 


There is no logical or etymological reason why the concept of 
social control should not extend to the dominating activities of 
organized criminals as well as to those of the organized police. But 
again, the criteria of usage and utility should be applied. The con- 
cept of social control has been developed as an analytic tool for the 
study: of the problem of social order, nomia, equilibrium, or what- 
ever one chooses to call it. It seems to the writer that the exten- 
sion of the concept to activities which are disruptive of social order 
destroys the usefulness of this conceptual tool in the field of opera- 
tion for which it was designed. There is no corresponding gain in 
sight to compensate for this loss. And, once more, the preponder- 
ance of usage is on the other side. 


The concept of social control, therefore, which would combine 
scientific usefulness with respect for usage, would include in its com- 
prehension the elements of both purpose and social order. 


28 Thus, Park and Burgess, Hankins, Dowd, Landis, Pound, Gillin 
and Gillin, Young, in the works cited above; also, William F. Ogburn 
and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology, Boston: Houghton and Mifflin Company, 
1940, p. 265, and Robert L. Sutherland and Julian L. Woodward, Intro- 
ductory Sociology (2d ed.) Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1940, 
p. 800. 

29 Cf. Ernest R. Mowrer, “Methodological Problems in Social Disor- 
ganization,” American Sociological Review, VI (1941), 839-849. 

30 Op. cit., Part II, “The Exploitive Social Controls,” pp. 51-332. 

31 Bonney, op. cit., p. x. 

32 Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 789. 
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One refinement may be suggested before such a concept is formu- 
lated. Since the expression “‘social order’’ suggests certain overtones 
of normative evaluation — witness the phrases ‘‘a just social order,” 
“the true social order,’’ “‘the new order,’’ — and since on a strictly 
empirical basis it is difficult to determine whether or not a given 
situation represents order or a deviation from order, it seems that 
it might be profitable to think of the end product of social control 
as ‘‘conformity to group standards.” For the purposes of definition, 
Linton’s concept of “‘ideal patterns” here proves useful. Ideal pat- - 
terns are those ‘‘more or less conscious patterns of what the behavior 
of individuals in certain positions should be,’’ which society uses 
as ‘guides to the training of these individuals.” ** This refinement 
is one of expression, rather than an essential modification of the con- 
cept, as may be seen from Timasheff’s convertible use of the terms in 
question: 

Behavior modeled on a pattern in force (i.e., on a socially sup- 

“ported pattern) is normal behavior... Normal behavior is co- 

ordinated behavior. for it is behavior in accordance with obliga- 
tory patterns. The process of imposing behavior patterns is 
social coordination, and the result of coordination is social 
order.** 


There is the added advantage to this refinement, that it reduces the 
likelihood that its use will commit an analysis to the theoretical im- 
plications apt to be read into the expressions, ‘‘social order,”’ “‘equili- 
brium,”’ “nomia,” and the like. 

The concept of social control, formulated in the light of the 
preceding discussion, may be defined thus: social control consists of 
conscious attempts to impose or to enforce the ideal patterns of society. 


Pressure Groups 


Closely related to the concept of social control is that of social 
pressure. So close, indeed, is the relationship that one is at times 
used to define the other. Social control has been defined in terms 
which include the expressions: ‘‘the pressure upon each man...” ;** 


33 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1936, p: 99. Cf. Clyde Kluckhohn, “The Place of Theory in 
Anthropological Studies,” Philosophy of Science, VI (1939), 338, f., for a 
criticism of the use of the concept “patterns.” 

34N. S. Timasheff, An Introduction to the Sociology of Law, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Committee on Research in the Social Sciences, 
1939, p. 9. 

35 Pound, op. cit., p. 18. 
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“those social pressures which. . ."’;** “‘the pattern of pressure... 
A pressure group, in turn, has been defined as ‘‘any group that en- 
deavors to control the policy... .’’ ** 


Maclver has contributed an analysis which eliminates this con- 
fusion.*® He distinguishes social pressures from, on the one hand, 
those ‘‘direct authoritarian controls, effected through officials or 
other accredited social agents and expressive of established codes’’ ;*° 
and on the other hand, the unorganized process of indoctrination 
and habituation to which the established mores of every group sub- 
ject its members.‘t Between authoritative control and the unor- 
ganized process of habituation lies the field in which social pressures 
operate. These he defines as ‘‘socially created constraints which 
emanate from less sanctioned or less responsible sources,’’ which are 
“informal and opportunistic in their operation,’ and ‘“‘fluctuate in- 
cessantly in intensity and direction.”’ * 


Social control, in this formulation, is the genus, of which the 
species are, first, direct authoritarian controls, and, second, constraints 
emanating from less sanctioned and less responsible sources. 


It is to be noted that the same agent may make use of both 
species of control. The state, which ordinarily uses direct, authori- 
tarian control, may also, as Childs points out,** assume the role 
of a pressure group. When it does, however, it relinquishes for the 
occasion its mantle of authority. It is noteworthy that pressure by 
the state frequently employs the medium of propaganda, using pres- 
sure to influence the human mind which is not amenable to direct, 
authoritarian control. 


The criterion of consistency demands that the concept of social 
pressure be carried over as formulated into the concept of pressure 
group. Unfortunately, this has not always happened. Normative 
evaluations have crept in from popular language to obscure the group 
concept. 


36 Gillin and Gillin, op. cit., p. 510. 

37 Ogburn and Nimkoff, op. cit., p. 265. 

38 Reuter, op. cit., p. 144. 

39R. M. MaclIver, “Social Pressures,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, XII, pp. 344-348. 

40 Ibid., p. 344. 

41 Ibid., p. 345. 

42 Ibid., p. 344. 

43 Harwood L. Childs, The Annals, CLXXIX (May 1935), p. xii. 
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In common parlance a pressure group is often taken to be an 
“organization whose main purpose is to have something done for 
instead of by a small minority.” ** Stuart Chase calls them the ‘‘Me 
First’’ groups.** This popular usage is reflected in Alfred McClung 
Lee’s definition: 


An actual or alleged group utilized by its leaders to force modi- 
fications in the policies of other groups or of a larger organiza- 
tion with which it is affiliated.... A pressure group usually 
concerns itself with the promotion of some aspect of ‘“‘the gen- 
eral public interest,’’ i.e., with obtaining special privileges for 
its leaders and members.** 


Such a formulation of the concept implies that a pressure group 
is necessarily exploitative. To make such an attribution one must 
either judge the motivation of the group, or else decide that its ob- 
jectives are opposed to ‘‘the general public interest.’’ The former 
course is risky business; the latter usually involves a selection of 
values on a normative basis; in neither case is the attribute 
“observable.” 

“Moreover, the concept thus formulated is unduly restricted in 
application. By including the attribute of exploitation as an essen- 
tial element in the concept of a pressure group, analysts are forced 
to fashion another tool to work with the operations of such groups 
as consumers’ leagues, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and all ‘‘reform’’ groups. Let us rather 
have exploitative and non-exploitative pressure groups; good and 
bad pressure groups, political, economic or cultural pressure groups; 
but let us consistently define the concept of a pressure group as such: 
an organized group, operating without the direct control of authority, 
which exercises socially created constraints upon the activities of an 
individual or of a group. 


Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts 


44 Francis A. Harding, “More Blessed to Get!” The American Scholar, 
VIII (1938-1939), 35. Emphasis in original. 


+5 Stuart Chase, Democracy Under Pressure, New York: The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1945, p. 133. 


4¢“Pressure Group,” Dictionary of Sociology, pp. 134, f. 
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On Some Basic Patterns of Interhuman Behavior 
FRANZ H. MUELLER 


THE purpose of this article is to show that there are types of social 
conduct and human interaction (1.e., of relatively uniform modes 
of interhuman behavior), which may well be regarded as indispens- 
able and basic elements of social life,, In analyzing these behavior 
patterns we will also attempt to prove, as a byproduct so to speak, 
the existence of specifically sociological categories, and at the same 
time to vindicate the relative autonomy of sociology as a science. 

Some years ago a Catholic sociologist, Joseph Pieper, drew atten- 
tion to the rules of interaction or, as he calls them, the ‘‘rules of the 
game’ upon which the patterns of interhuman behavior are based, 
as well as to their truly indispensable nature. His work on the 
fundamental types of interhuman behavior, published in 1933, but 
not translated as yet, has been praised by Floyd N. House as ‘‘a con- 
tribution to the logic and grammar of sociology.” ' 

-Pieper based his theories on studies made by his teacher J. Plenge 
and by the late Ferdinand Tonnies.* Tonnies shared with Lester F. 
Ward a special interest in the contrast between natural and artificial 
association, or, to use Ward's own terminology, between growth 
and manufacture, genetic and telic social processes. T6nnies’ dis- 
tinction between community and society, t.e., between a habitual, 
unreflective, organically grown grouping on the one hand and a 
volitional, deliberate, contractual grouping on the other, is akin 
not only to Ward's distinction but also to that of other American 
sociologists. We need only mention W. G. Sumner’s distinction be- 
tween we or in-groups and others or out-groups; C. H. Cooley’s and 
R. M. Maclver’s primary and secondary groups as well as J.°'M. 
Baldwin's spontaneous and reflective groups. 

Plenge and Pieper substituted the trichotomy, community, 
society, and organization for Tonnies’ dichotomy. In addition, 
Pieper’s scheme of thought eliminates, it seems, the dubious vitalism 
and sensationalism that are at the bottom of To6nnies’ construction, 


1 Cf. J. Pieper, Grundformen sozialer Spielregeln, Freiburg, i. B., 1983; 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 39, pp. 534-35. 

* Cf. F. Tonnies, Fundamental Concepts of Sociology, New York, 1940; 
reviewed by Rob. Schmid, Amer. Sociological Review, vol. VI, pp. 580-82. 
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and provides us with a more lucid and workable sociological frame 
of reference. 

Pieper’s system is based on two fundamental categories, viz., the 
so-called ‘‘depth of adhesion’’ or cohesion principle, and the “element 
of kind” or generic principle. Of course, these terms are not self- 
explanatory but technical terms: ‘‘depth of adhesion” refers to the 
fact that the bond which unites men in associations may be more 
or less deeply tied to or rooted in their consent. Normally, e.g., 
members of a family are more strongly attached to each other and to 
the whole than the members of a card party are. Accordingly, a 
distinction is made between groups and circles. 

Group is not used as a neutral generic term, comprising all types 
of association, but designates loose social aggregations or, more 
precisely, pluralities characterized by the absence of a positive rela- 
tion between the participants. In other words these plurals can be 
called groups only in the sense that those who form them share a 
negative attribute, viz., lack of consensus. 

Circle, on the other hand, is not, as the term might suggest, 
merely a small assemblage of companions or intimates, gathered 
round a person or place, such as a clique or coterie. A circle here 
means any association characterized by a definite consensus of its 
members, the bond uniting the members being of relatively great 
depth.*® 

What about the “‘element’’ or ‘‘moment of kind’? It is an 
application of Hegel’s distinction between universality, particularity, 
and individuality. Each human being represents something unt- 
versal or generic, something not restricted to himself, but pertain- 
ing to others, too. Thus he shares with others his human nature, 
perhaps his parents, is creed, his citizenship, etc. Nevertheless, each 
man has also a separate existence which he cannot share with others. 
He is an individual person numerically different from others, indivis- 
ible, incommunicable, and, what is more, he possesses rational 
autonomy. In addition he presents something particular, i.e., he 
possesses different character traits and different aptitudes, exercises 
different functions, performs particular tasks and fulfills special 
obligations.® 

3The term circle has probably been chosen to indicate that these 
associations are closed, isolated or at least not easily accessible. 

4Cf. The Logic of Hegel, tr. by W. Wallace, Oxford, 1892, pp. 291 ff. 

5 Hegel’s distinction between individuality and particularity is open 
to objections from the viewpoint of scholastic philosophy. This writer 


would prefer to distinguish between universality, personality, and indi- 
viduality. 
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St. Thomas says: ‘Things differ by what is proper to each: 
they are united by what they have in common” (De reg. princ. 1, 1). 
That which we have in common, which we share with others renders 
possible and guarantees fellowship, agreement, and unity. Individ- 
uality, however, points toward the limits which mark off one per- 
son from another and thus calls for a type of association which duly 
recognizes the right to self-determination and self-preservation of 
the individual person. Finally by reason of their particular charac- 
teristics, their different natural endowments (to be thought of as a 
divine trust), men are called upon to complement and assist each 
other, 1.e., to cooperate on the basis of a division of functions. 

Each of these three elements or aspects of human existence may 
thus become the starting point of a specific type of association. 
Pieper compares universality, individuality and particularity with 
seed crystals which, when immersed in a saturated solution of the 
same compound or element, will grow, yet while growing preserve 
the same typical structure which they had at the start. In the same 
manner pluralities may form or be formed, the structure and pre- 
vailing action patterns of which will manifest a type of association 
based on one or the other of these elements or aspects of human 
existence. 

If we blend these two criteria of difference, i.e., if we ‘‘cross,”’ 
as it were, the criterion of cohesion and that of the three respective 
traits of man, we will have six fundamental categories of human 
association, viz., three types of circles, or three basic forms of affirmed 
sociation, and three types of groups or three basic forms of non- 
affirmed sociation. The basic circle forms are 

1. the community; 

2. the society; and 

3. the functional organization. 

The principal groups*forms are: 

4. the crowd: 

5. the social system of forces; and 

6. the unconscious functional organization (related to Lester 
F. Ward's preestablished synergy, and may also be called ‘‘invo- 
luntary cooperation”’). 

Lack of space permits only a bird's-eye view of one of the various 
types, viz., the community.® It is not, as in American sociological 
terminology, a locality group, although both the community which 


*The author hopes to be able to discuss at some future date the 
other types of association. 
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Ténnies-Plenge-Pieper have in mind, and the community of tradi- 
tional American sociology are characterized by a considerable degree 
of social contact and mutual sympathy. The community as con- 
ceived by Plenge and Pieper is an interhuman relationship of rela- 
tively great cohesion developed on the basis of the things which its 
members have in common. A community develops, to be sure, its 
characteristics more fully if and insofar as it is concerned with more 
profund issues. Besides, the ‘‘depth of adhesion’ is not identical 
‘with the degree of consciousness of the subjective assent, but ex- 
presses itself in the intensity with which those “‘rules of the game,” 
that are typical for the community, are observed and adhered to. 

This leads us to the type of interaction, the pattern of social 
behavior, prevalent in the community. First: what do we mean 
by behavior patterns? Here is an example: a chessboard or a play- 
ground may be used by the same persons for different games, but 
each time they switch to another game they have to use a different 
set of rules. The same applies to the social field of forces: a change 
in the situation evokes a change in the state of mind and in the 
behavior of those involved. 

Yves Simon has rightly emphasized that no ethical science and 
no casuistry will teach us exactly what we must do in reference to 
such concrete circumstances and that even knowledge of the laws 
of the social world would not provide us with any demonstrable, ‘‘cut 
and dried’’ rule of conduct regarding our particular behavior amid 
the contingencies of interhuman life.’ situations,’ says Ed- 
mund Burke, ‘‘in which men relatively stand produce the rules and 
principles of (that) responsibility for one’s conduct, and afford di- 
rections to prudence in exacting it."’* Yet, while prudence, is a 
virtue, imprudence is not necessarily a vice or a sin. Imprudent be- 
havior may be due to native ineptitude, to inexperience, lack of 
training, etc. “There can be no doubt, that we are obliged, through 
the precept of justice, to strive to give to each his due. Yet this suum 
(one’s own) has a different meaning, a different measure, different 
modes and manners according as the basic forms of social relation- 
ship change. 

Obviously, rights and duties differ in such relationships as em- 
ployer-employees, officer-private, parent-child, buyer-seller, etc. In 


7Cf. his Nature and Functions of Authority, Milwaukee, 1940, pp. 
4 f, $2 f. 


8 Cf. The Work of the Right Hon. Edm. Burke, Vol. V, Boston, 1866, 
p. 321. 
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the army camp — to give an example — it should make no dif- 
ference that a private’s superior happens to be his brother. In the 
office, during business hours, the female typist cannot insist on the 
same treatment she may be entitled to in social affairs. In ordinary 
business transactions one cannot expect special considerations simply 
because the other partner in the deal chances to be one’s relative. 
There are, however, no ‘‘laws’’ which determine what to do in a 
particular situation. Laws and precepts differ from rules of inter- 
action or social ‘rules of the game’’ not only because their relative 
binding force differs, but also because they are as a rule not authorita- 
tively decreed or codified, but follow directly and often spontaneous- 
ly from the social situation as such. It is evident, e.g., that in family 
life the ‘‘rules of the game’’ of business, prevalent in what in the 
present scheme we call ‘“‘society,”’ are ordinarily out of place. The 
family is, in the terminology we use here, a ‘‘community,” the 
unity of which, as the very word indicates, is rooted in what the 
members have in common. Of course, each association has as such 
a common good of its own. However, here is meant not merely 
the end in common, but common origin, destiny, experiences, con- 
ditions, sentiments, traditions, etc. A community implies a ‘“‘we- 
feeling,’ a high degree of face-to-face association and extends ‘‘to 
all who commune together in the fellowship of similar attitudes 
and values.’’* Bogardus rightly stresses that to develop a real com- 
munity it is necessary for all members to participate and to acquire 
a sense of belonging. True community behavior, thus, serves to 
strengthen the common bond, to relegate to the background all 
differences, dissimilarities, and distinctions. The rules of the game 
of the community imply abandonment, of certain forms of self- 
assertion and of protection of individual interests. Other charac- 
teristics are a degree of devotion and love, directness and frankness, 
elimination — as far as feasible — of all intermediary links, prox- 
imity, intimacy, unreservedness. 


To illustrate these points: it is evident that any kind of selfish- 
ness tends to destroy the community; even the principles of com- 
mutative justice conflict, in a way, with the spirit of the community, 
not, however, with that of the society. While a man may be 
entitled to make a charge for a personal loan to a stranger, he is 
not likely to demand interest from his brother or intimate friend 
for an emergency loan. For the same reason business men have a 


®E. S. Bogardus, Sociology, New York, 1938, p. 272. 
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sound aversion to doing business with their intimate friends or to 
mixing business with friendship. In confusing the ‘‘rules of the 
game” of the community and the society, either business or friend- 
ship or both suffer.’ 

A son or daughter who has allowed a part of his or her earnings 
to go into the family treasury would offend against the spirit of 
the family community if he or she would demand the rights of a 
boarder because of these contributions. The commercialization of 
the family relationships is both a cause and a symptom of the pres- 
ent disintegration of the family. The Boy Scout who cannot bring 
himself to share what he has, who tries to keep his better provisions 
for himself alone, thus places himself outside the community of 
comradeship which is a primary aim of the Boy Scout movement. 
‘‘Friendships’’ made with a view to personal gain and entered into 
merely for the purpose of obtaining some individual benefit are, 
strictly speaking, no friendships at all. 

Radically, the suppression of individual interest which is the 
backbone of the community goes back to charity whose noblest fruit 
is sacrifice. An essential aspect of true love, as D. v. Hildebrand 
rightly pointed out, is the intentio unitiva, the intention to unite." 
In this, charity is distinguished from justice, especially commutative 
justice, which separates rather than unites. In his well-known com- 
mentary on Quadragesimo anno, Father O. v. Nell-Breuning, S.J., 
writes: “It (te., justice) contrasts the people...as individuals 
entitled to rights and obligated by duties.’ '* From this it follows 
that that commutative justice, if it would predominate in the com- 
munity, would bring about its disintegration, while true love, be- 
nevolent and mutual, is the conditio sine qua non of its integration. 

It is this pronounced agreement between the members of a com- 
munity on the basis of common origins, common convictions, etc., 
which accounts for a similarly pronounced directness and immediate- 
ness in the various forms of social intercourse. All social etiquette 
and formal ceremony, beginning with the accepted forms of greet- 
ing to those well-known stereotyped forms of conversation are im- 
possible in a genuine community. Instead, the shortest and most 
direct form is chosen to reach another. Without exception the first 


10The old adage has it: “Lend money to your friend and you may 
lose both, money and friend.” 


11 Dietrich von Hildebrand, Metaphysik der Gemeinschaft, Augsburg, 
1930, p. 50. 
12 Reorganization of Social Economy, Milwaukee, 1936, p. 339. 
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given name is used in address, because it is the most personal part 
of aname. Titles are eschewed. Up until Shakespeare’s day ‘‘thou”’ 
was used in all intimate circles by all English speaking people. Sig- 
nificantly, it is still used in prayer, 1.e., in the intimate conversa- 
tion of the children of God with their heavenly Father, also in 
poetry (as an expression of emotions), among Quakers, etc. 


The transition from mere social acquaintance to intimate friend- 
ship is generally accompanied by a desire, mutually expressed, to 
omit all official titles and forms of address. “The rupture of such 
friendship, on the other hand, is usually marked by painfully exact 
observance of the social forms. Children, living most of the time 
in the atmosphere of the family community, and even adults living 
in small communities (villages, hamlets, etc.) have a hard time to 
use properly the distant and reserved forms of address and conversa- 
tion required in the society. 

Extension of the spatial distance between members and the in- 
creasing use of intermediaries of communication may bring about a 
growing coolness of community relations. The child living for 
many years in a far-distant boarding school, the member of a re- 
ligious order studying far away from his community, is in danger 
of becoming somewhat estranged from his respective family. The 
natural manner of human intercourse in the community is in- 
deed ‘‘face-to-face.’’ It would be either silly or simply an indi- 
cation of the fact that community (fraternal) relations are deteriorat- 
ing, for a man to mail Christmas greetings to his married brother, 
living just around the corner. But if people living in the same apart- 
ment house send each other their season greetings by mail, they 
might do so just because they not care to express their wishes per- 
sonally. In spite of a sincere feeling of friendliness they want to 
maintain a certain distance, or they feel that they owe to the other 
party this reserve. It would, in the long run, indeed be unbearable 
to meet everybody on community terms. 


One of the most repelling features of social life in the totali- 
tarian nations was the enforced integration and the destruction of 
privacy. Totalitarianism is in some of its aspects indeed com- 
munism in the sense of making community and its ‘‘rules of the 
game’’ the exclusive norm of interaction between citizens. Pieper 
rejects the idea of making anyone of the three positive rules of inter- 
action the norm to be sought in all human association. 
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It is not difficult to imagine what would become of civilization 
and social life if any of the other types of association and rules of 
interhuman behavior would be generally regarded as the only appro- 
priate form of social relationships. If, e.g., “‘organization’’ would be 
so regarded, men would be dovetailed, as it were, that is, they would 
associate with each other only on the basis of their mutually com- 
plementary functions. The world would appear as if turned into 
a huge factory or into barrack grounds. A certain writer once said 
of Prussia that it is the atmosphere in which even the Philistine is 
“on duty.”’ But we should not regard ourselves immune from such 
influences. We are very proud of our efficiency in business and 
political administration. The present trend of the world toward col- 
lectivism can be interpreted as an attempt to turn everybody into a 
functionary or civil servant. And many are ready to sell their free- 
dom for the security offered by a powerful organization. ‘‘La tyran- 
nie,” Charles Péguy said, “est toujours mieux organisée que la li- 
berté.”” 18 

But we would hardly be better off if we had to live in a ‘‘so- 
ciety’’ where, to use the words of Adam Smith, ‘‘every man... be- 
comes in some measure a merchant and the society grows to be what 
is properly a commercial society.” ** Do ut des, give to get, would 
be the one and only rule of the game. Capitalism has, no doubt, 
succeeded in spreading this balance-sheet mentality to all corners 
of the civilized world and even the sphere of religious life has not 
been wholly immune from this process of commercialization. In 
their work on the Rise of American Civilization, Charles and Mary 
Beard write that during the gilded age ‘‘the cash nexus pure and 
simple was the outstanding characteristic of social relations’’ in this 
country.'® There is no time to discuss the question as to whether 
this applies to the gilded age only. Besides, it is not the historical 
role of the various types of human interaction that interests us here 
most, but their integrating and disintegrating force in social life 
in general. 

In answer to this question we must restrict ourselves to the 
statement that none of the different kinds of association such as 
community, society, organization, etc., would survive with only one 
of the corresponding rules of interaction. Such “chemical pureness”’ 


18 Basic Verities, New York, 1943, p. 152. 

14 The Wealth of Nations, book I, ch. IV, The Modern Library edition, 
New York, 1937, p. 22. 
15 New York, 1928, vol. 2, p. 394. 
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would have a sterilizing effect on the life of each. Even a family, 

though the ‘‘rules of the game” of the community must predominate 

in it, cannot do without a certain amount of “organization’’ and 

even a certain amount of individual self-determination for each 

grown member. No business could, in the long run, flourish in an 

atmosphere of mere competition and cold calculation, though it 

remains true that man cannot dispense with a sphere in which he 

can deal with his fellowmen on the basis of strict justice which in- 

clines one to give another his due irrespective of who he is. Romano 

®Guardini once said that we cannot even do without the ‘mask’ 

which polite society and its rules of etiquette offer us. Guardini is, 

of course, the last one to approve of the veneer of polite society, 1.e.. 

of its superficial aspects, pretentious and sometimes downright in- 

sincere formalities. He interpreted his statement to mean that it 

would be unbearable and destructive of human fellowship, if men 

would always and everywhere have to meet as if transparent, with- 

out being able to spare one another the embarrassment of what might 

be called spiritual bareness. This refers by no means only or even 

primarily to our faults-and shortcomings, but also and first of all 

to those things which by their very nature are family affairs and 

private matters. It is quite significant that ‘‘familiarity’’ is the of- 

fense in polite society. The objective of all etiquette and of all con- 

ventionalities is, no doubt, to enable us to associate with others on 

thoroughly friendly terms and yet respect one another’s personal 

sphere. The very same thing that makes the community thrive, and 

without which family and friendship would not prosper, would be 

dynamite in the society. The very same thing which keeps the so- 

ciety together, which makes it possible for us to join and get along 

with our fellowmen with whom we are neither related nor whom 

we have befriended, this very same thing would be like mildew in 

the community. Social proximity and intimacy may have a repell- 

as ing and dissociating effect, while keeping a certain distance and re- 

serve and minding one’s own business is under certain circumctances 

very much conducive to good will and social intercourse. The rule 
changes with the game, the behavior with the situation. 

Schopenhauer illustrated this peculiar dialectic nature of human 

fellowship in an amusing fable. Once, he said, 


A number of porcupines huddled together for warmth on 
a cold day in winter: but, as they began to prick one another © 
with their quills, they were obliged to disperse. However, the 
cold drove them together again, when just the same thing hap- 
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pened. At last, after many turns of huddling and dispersing 
they discovered that they would be best off by remaining at a 
little distance from one another. In the same way the need of 
society drives the human porcupines together, only to be mu- 
tually repelled by the many prickly and disagreeable qualities 
of their nature. The moderate distance which they at last dis- 
cover to be the only tolerable condition of intercourse is the 
code of politeness and fine manners; and those who transgress 
it are roughly told — in the English phrase — to keep their 
distance. By this arrangement the mutual need of warmth is 
only very moderately satisfied; but then people do not get 
pricked.’® 


16 Arthur Schopenhauer, Studies in Pessimism (Selection from 


Parerga), 1851; New York, n.d., pp. 187-188. 
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NOTES OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


In-Service Training on Trial 
SISTER M. LAETITIA, O.S.F. 


We may say of in-service train- 
ing for social work, what Miss 
Abbott said of the acceptance of 
the Beveridge Plan in England: 
There are those who are for it, 
there are those who are against 
it, and there are those who know 
something about it. Faculty, 
students, and agency staff mem- 
bers have dared to beckon accept- 
ance to the junior worker, not 
because there is a premium on 
““‘bobby-socks social work,’’ but 
because of the inscrutable eco- 
nomic principles of supply and 
demand. This factor has placed 
a serious premium on the mature 
worker whose policies of proce- 
dure have been the security of 
agencies founded on profesional 
training and the merit of experi- 
ence. Preprofessional training 
has received regard as an emer- 
gency need, not as a permanent 
program. Nor are its ribbons 
won, for its merits have not yet 
been told. It is hoped that an 
exposition of its contributions 
may help to serve its orientation 
as long as in-service training 
serves the present need. 

About a year ago the Illinois 
Welfare Association established a 
special committee to consider 
curriculum building for prepro- 
fessional training. This com- 


mittee graciously circulated its 
findings in a very informative re- 
port. The dominant theme of 
this report was especially encour- 
aging — preprofessional training 
in social work was to be kept on 
an undergraduate level, at no 
time was it to invade graduate 
subject matter; nor were the cul- 
tural subjects to be sacrificed to 
it in any way. This policy was 
also stressed by the National 
Catholic School of Social Service 
in its cautious invitation to col- 
leges to consider the program. 

The tentative program at the 
College of St. Francis was born 
of this double appeal. Later the 
special committee sponsored a 
one-day conference held in 
Springfield as a clearing house 
for doubts, hopes, and plans. 
Thin curricula were given the 
needed shot in the arm, the over- 
padded were given dietary recom- 
mendations, and new ideas were 
painlessly injected by informal 
conversation. Other new pro- 
grams were born, no doubt, and 
old ones were reconstructed. The 
Catholic social service field might 
profit by an interchange of these 
results. 

At the College of St. Francis 
the first attempt to strengthen 
the social science education ‘‘feed- 
ers” was made by collaborating 
with other departments to stress 
informational courses which 


might have long range or imme- 
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diate bearing on the field. Sup- 
port was given the new course 
called the History of Civilization 
which stressed the economic and 
social aspects of history, and 
serves as a detonator in localiz- 
ing student interests in the social 
sciences. The mathematics de- 
partment was asked to reinstate 
the statistics course since educa- 
tional statistics seemed too spe- 
cialized. A course in labor 
problems was offered again by 
the economics division, and so- 
ciology majors and solid minors 
were encouraged to consider it 
and the course in law and gov- 
ernment as important ‘‘feeders”’ 
for the ultimate goal. Lastly, 
an in-service training program 
Was set up with the cooperation 
of the new branch of the Cath- 
olic Charities Bureau, and the 
local public agencies. 

In-service trainees received ob- 
servation experiences correlated 
with classroom interpretation in 
a three-hour course on a seminar 
basis. Credit is given, but it is 
not allowed to be counted to- 
ward the degree since hours of 
credit in liberal arts were not to 
be sacrificed for preprofessional 
training. The minimum re- 
quirements are based on the re- 
quirements for student teaching 
for the State of Illinois, with a 
slightly reduced scale; 108 clock 
hours, within two semesters, are 
divided between agency contacts 
(36 hours), library research and 
report writing (36 hours), and 
outside contacts (36 hours). 

After the student applies for 
in-service training at the College 
of St. Francis, her status is eval- 
uated on the basis of the number 
of credit hours she has in soci- 
ology and in the social sciences. 
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On the application card she re- 
ceives at the first meeting of the 
seminar she is allowed to check 
the general field in which she 
prefers to concentrate her efforts 
— public welfare or child wel- 
fare. This choice is granted, not 
only for its psychological ad- 
vantages, but as a demarcation 
line for those who intend to work 
primarily with children, and 
those who definitely prefer work 
with adults. 

A letter is then sent to the 
agency to report the number of 
trainees desiring to be ‘‘spon- 
sored,’’ and an appointment is 
made for them to report with 
schedules hand’’ to arrange 
the weekly visit to the agency. 
Each agency carries its student 
load for one semester. The ad- 
ministration responsibilities at 
the agency are kept at a minimum 
by the following production 
sheet shown in FIGURE I. 


~ 


ete 
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FIGURE I 
PRODUCTION SHEET 
Method of Rating: + = satisfactory 
— = unsatisfactory 
QUALIFICATIONS | ist wk | 2d wk | 3d wk | 4th wk 
1. Capacity for social work 
2. Spirit of service 
3. Maturity 
4. Emotional stability 
5. Social relationships 
6. Report writing 
7. Prediction in spec. field 


REMARKS: 


This form is signed by the agency field director, and by the college super- 
visor, who is the instructor in the preprofessional course. The form is sent 
and received through the mail the first week of each new month. 


The student keeps a quarterly score card computed from the time 
record shown in FIGURE II. 


FIGURE II 
TIME RECORD 


| Field In-| Office Outside | Report TOTAL 

Month iii aremion Procedures| Contacts | Writing | hrs. min. 
Ist | | | | 
2d | | 
3d_| | | 
ath _| | | | | 
Ist | | | 
2a | | | 
3d_| | | | 
4th | | | 


This form includes the five months of the semester carried by the agency; 
it is kept by the student; and is signed by the college supervisor on the 
third of the seminar conferences for the week. 


The weekly conference is ports from the library reserve, 


based on a discussion of current 
periodical literature in the field 
of social work, on research re- 


and on a study of the junior 
worker's report shown in FIG- 
URE III. 
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FIGURE III 


JUNIOR WORKER’S WEEKLY REPORT 


Agency 


DIRECTIONS: Place an “x” before the letter which indicates the type 
of activity you covered during the week and give the important 
details which will briefly describe it. 


F-Field’ Instructions 
. O-Office Work 


eee 


S-Supervision 
T-Town or Clinic Trips 
R-Research 


College Supervisor 


Agencies which carried stu- 
dents last year are: the Catholic 
Charity Bureau, the Rehabilita- 
tion Division, the Joliet Child 
Center, and the Child Guidance 
Clinic. 

Outside contacts included field 
trips under the supervision of 
the Parish Visitors in Chicago: 
a Juvenile Court session with a 
social worker from the Catholic 
Charities in Chicago as guide and 
interpreter; interviews with the 
Illinois Welfare Department field 
agent; and conference sessions at 
the convention sponsored by the 
Mental Hygiene Association on 
‘Education to Help the Return- 
ing Service Man’”’ which were at- 
tended by the in-service trainees 
who were doing observation 


work with the Rehabilitation 
Division. 

It is both student and faculty 
opinion that in-service. training 
is invaluable in comparison to 
the single program of theoretical 
knowledge. and investigation of 
research alone. An added incen- 
tive for its practical use grew out 
of requests that projects or so- 
ciological surveys be substituted 
for theses in the sociology de- 
partment. This was granted by 
the chairman of the social science 
department. However, majors 
in sociology are advised to take 
the pre-seminar course in thesis 
research as a necessary prepara- 
tion for graduate work. 


It is true that the major part 
of the agency contacts is spent 


REMARKS: 
F- 
T- 
Junior Worker 
RESULTING CONFERENCE 
at BS 
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in observation and field instruc- 
tions, the study of procedures 
and mere documentary forms. 
No well-defined responsibilities 
are given. Nevertheless, student 
aptitudes for the field are tested 
and evaluated, recruits are born 
of the genuine enthusiasm that 
grows out of contact with the 
real, and potential workers recog- 
nize the need for graduate study 
to attain the maturity of compe- 
tent supervisors they admire. The 
risks of in-service training to pro- 
fessional work are few; the 
merits are manifold. : 
College of St. Francis, Joliet, 
Illinois. 


The Catholic Sociologist and 
the American Indian* 


SISTER M. INEZ HILGER, O.S.B. 


The purpose of this paper is 
to present several thoughts re- 
lated to social problems of the 
American Indian and to suggest a 
possibility, such as sociology can 
offer, in a constructive program. 


Indians in the United States 
are located in twenty-six states.’ 
Approximately one-third of 


*This paper is condensed from one 
presented at the meeting of the 
American Catholic Sociological So- 
ciety in Chicago, January 27, 1945. 
The writer agrees with others that 
the American Indians should be as- 
similated into the general popula- 
tion as rapidly as possible. She 
recognizes the fact, however, that 
many of our Indians still live on 
reservations, and the paper is writ- 
ten from this viewpoint. 

1 Statistical Supplement to the 
Annual Report of the Commisioner 
of Indian Affairs for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1940, pp. 6-16. 
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them — one hundred thousand 
— are Catholics. Catholic mis- 
sions for Indians are found in 
twenty-two of the twenty-six 
states. Five of the states are east 
of the Mississippi River. They 
are Maine, New York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Mississippi. Missions 
are found in all the states west 
of the Mississippi River except 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Tex- 
as, and Utah. There are twenty- 
eight boarding schools and thir- 
ty-six day schools for Indians 
under Catholic auspices. Catholic 
workers among Indians number 
206 priests, 545 Sisters, 76 
Scholastics and Lay Brothers, 
and 109 lay workers.’ 

One cannot be long in conver- 
sation with persons acquainted 
with reservation life, such as In- 
dians themselves, federal, state, 
or county employees, mission- 
aries, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, without being led into a 
discussion of social disorder and 
social distintegration on the res- 
ervations. Indian people are not 
socially disorganized to a greater 
degree than are other people, but 
there is a factor operative within 
this disorganization that is prob- 
ably found in few other groups. 
It is a mentality produced by our 
reservation system which is not 
unlike an institutional mentality. 
And there is an awareness of this 
in the minds of the persons ac- 
quainted with the Indians’ social 
problems. 


If the person discussing is an 
Indian, especially an old Indian, 
he will tell you frankly that he 


° Cf. title page of The Indian Sen- 
tinel, Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions, Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 1944. 


recognizes the situation as a 
problem, but that he is confused 
about it. ‘There is much drink- 
ing to excess on this reservation,” 
said a middle-aged father. ‘“‘It 
has become a real problem and 
we don’t know what to do 
about it. In addition to that our 
young people are rapidly joining 
the peyote eaters. Both alcohol 
and peyote make men lose their 
consciousness.* —The Government 
approves of peyote eating, but 
arrests and locks us up for drink- 
ing. I see no difference between 
giving up that power of my 
mind that tells me who I am 
under either of these influences. 
Why is one wrong when the 
other is not?” 


“Why shall I punish my 
grandchildren for stealing from 
the whites” asked an old woman. 
“The whites stole our land from 
us. Even now they cheat us in 
many ways. This fall I was in 
Duluth, where I saw wild rice 
sold for 85 cents a pound. In 
Chicago, my daughter wrote, 
stores were charging $1.23 a 
pound for it. We Indians that 
harvested it were paid 17 cents 
a pound by a man that came right 
to the harvesting fields and 
bought it. That can’t be right. 
I teach all my children and 
grandchildren not to steal from 
the Indians anywhere in the 
country, but I will not punish 


3 Peyote (Liphophora williamsi or 
Lophophora’ lewinee), sometimes 
called mescal, is a spineless cactus, 
the flowerlike tip of which is dried 
and eaten. It stupefies the mind, 
and often causes the loss of con- 
sciousness. Peyote is eaten during 


the services of the Native Ameri- 
can Church. 
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the 


stealing from 


them for 
whites.” 

Another old Indian could not 
comprehend why he was being 
ordered off his allotment of land. 
“Tell me,’’ he said, ‘““‘who has 
greater power in this country, the 
President or tax? I am nearly 
ninety-six years old now. I have 
always lived here in this maple 
grove. The President gave me 
this land. At least so our chiefs 
said. Now they tell me that 
they will take my land away for 
tax. I want the men around here 
to fight the Government so we 
can keep the land the President 
gave us.” 

“When I was a girl,”’ said one 
of the outstanding old women on 
a reservation, ‘‘we were never out 
of our mother’s or grandmother's 
sight after we had lived alone 
(after puberty rite). No girl 
was ever allowed to sleep away 
from home then. . Now nearly 
every girl runs around here with 
a stolen child (child born out of 
wedlock) in her arms. Can it 
be possible that our children are 
taught that such things are right? 
They come home from school in 
June and say, “Teacher said we 
should not live like Indians any 
more; we should be Americans.’ ”’ 


A social worker will want to 
know what can be done regard- 
ing the moral life of young peo- 
ple just released from boarding 
schools for the summer vacation. 
“Why,” she asks, “‘are there so 
many unmarried mothers on this 
reservation’’’ In answering one 
would like to know whether 
schools from which these chil- 
dren come could do some good 
teaching on the sanctity of mar- 
riage and the responsibilities of 
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home life. Also what attempt is 
being made to follow up released 
students by programs of religious 
adult education, sodalities, and 
similar religious influences How 
about leisure-time activities for 
youth on the reservation? 

The director of a state chil- 
dren’s bureau wishes to know 
what standards to apply in clas- 
sifying Indian homes as proper 
homes for grants from funds for 
aid to dependent children. Prac- 
tically reservation Indian 
homes in the State, she remarks, 
measure up to the standards, 
either physically or environmen- 
tally, as set by the State. Several 
white families are willing and 
well able to board and care for 
Indian children. But is it good 
social work and good psychology 
to place children of one culture 
group into the homes of another. 
knowing that the children, in all 
probability, will have little choice 
but to return to their own group? 
A partial remedy to this situa- 
tion might be a housing program 
for Indians. What about an 
adult-education program: home- 
makers’ clubs, garden-making 
bees, poultry-raising interests, co- 
operative buying, education in 
credit unions? Child-care and 
home-nursing education might 
be welcomed by the women on 
the reservation. 

Workers on reservations some- 
times complain that Indians are 
lazy; that they will make no pro- 
vision for the future. But what 
opportunities for work are there 
for Indians on that particular 
reservation? For what types of 
work have the Indians in ques- 
tion been trained? If trained, 
can they apply their training to 
work on that reservation? Un- 
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til the present war proved other- 
wise, it was thought by many 
that the more energetic and able 
Indians had left the reservations 
for urban areas and that only the 
less enterprising and able to learn 
had remained on the reservations. 
Contributions of reservation In- 
dians in the war services and war 
production plants have definite- 
ly indicated that a trained Indian 
has unusually fine abilities in ex- 
pert and precise workmanship. 

Another question, dealing also 
with the economic life of the 
reservation Indian, which is often 
asked is: Why does not the In- 
dian provide for his future? 
One answer might be that an In- 
dian seldom has an opportunity 
to earn enough to carry him com- 
fortably through the needs of 
each month. Another potent 
factor in all probability is one 
embedded in the economic sys- 
tem of the early tribal customs. 
If anyone in the early day stored 
food or other commodities be- 
yond one’s more’ immediate 
needs, he was looked upon as 
hoarder. Hoarding was a sign 
of ill will toward one’s neigh- 
bors; sharing was a virtue. In- 
deed, sharing was a requisite for 
chieftainship. Maybe laying 
aside the superfluous today is still 
considered hoarding. Older In- 
dians often give expression to it 
as a violation of good will to- 
ward the old and toward families 
that have small children. It is 
also still believed that hoarders 
may cause black art to be inflicted 
upon themselves for their conduct 
by the medicine men--on the 
reservation. 

What part can the Catholic 
sociologist have in the solution 
of problems that exist among 
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our reservation Indians? It seems 
that he can assist in finding the 
facts that are related to a given 
problem and help to analyze 
them. His training should en- 
able him to do this. Furthermore, 
because of his training in sociology 
and in social and religious con- 
trols, he might assist in organizing 
a conference or institute at which 
interested workers might meet.‘ 
An interested group might con- 
sist of Indians, missionaries, fed- 
eral, state, and local employees in 
the Indian service, and white 
residents in the area. Problems 
could be discussed; facts gathered 
and analyzed; plans for a reme- 
dial, preventive, or constructive 
program laid. The logical place 
for such a conference or institute, 
it seems, would be a reservation, 
since then the workshop or lab- 
oratory would be right at hand. 

Broad aims for such a discus- 


+The United States Office of In- 
dian Affairs has conducted summer 
sessions for its personnel during 
past summers. Sisters have at- 
tended the sessions and found them 
profitable. Dr. Willard Beatty, Di- 
rector of the Education Division of 
the United States Office of Indian 
Affairs, welcomes the attendance of 
Sisters at the sessions. 
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sion group could well be (a) to 
learn the traditional culture pat- 
tern of the tribes among which 
the participants of the institute 
are working to learn how to 
make use of traits in each pat- 
tern that can be adapted to pres- 
ent-day life and education; (b) 
to learn the psychology of the 
reservation Indian and his inter- 
pretation of the white man’s 
psychology; (c) to adapt school 
life and teaching to the needs of 
adult life; (d) to learn what 
social, economic, and political re- 
sources are available and how to 
use them; (e) to learn the value 
of consultation with Indians in 
their own homes (this could 
best be taught by actual visits 
and consultations in homes dur- 
ing the days of the conference) ; 
(f) to learn how to discover lead- 
ership on a reservation and how 
to utilize it when found. 

And finally, the Catholic so- 
ciologist might assist interested 
Indian boys and girls, endowed 
with intelligence and industry 
— and recommended by the 
schools — in procuring training 
in our Catholic colleges and uni- 
Versities. 


St. Cloud, Minn. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


The 


ciological Society will hold its 


American Catholic So- 


annual convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 2, 3. Members will 
be notified as to exact place and 
program by mail. Persons in- 
terested in presenting a paper 
should contact the executive sec- 
retary immediately. 

The 
Society is meeting in the same 
city on March 1, 2, 3. 


v v v 


American Sociological 


Marquette University: Joseph 
Magee is now teaching in the de- 
partment of sociology. 

v v 


N. S. 
Timasheff has been promoted to 


Fordham University: 


the rank of associate professor. 
His book, The Great Retreat: 
The 
Communism in Russia, will ap- 
pear in February 1946 (E. P. 
Dutton &% Co.). Another book 


Growth and Decline of 


entitled, Liberal, Communist, 
and Fascist Society, has been ac- 
cepted for publication by the 
Bruce Publishing Co. 


v v v 


University of Dayton: Ed- 
ward A. Huth, chairman of the 
department of sociology, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator in the May 
7, 1946, Ohio primary election. 


v v 
University of Scranton: Un- 
der the 
Eugene Gallery, S.J., of the de- 


partment of sociology, the Scran- 


direction of Father 


ton Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations gives courses on labor, in- 
cluding such topics as ‘“Tech- 
niques of Convention Procedure, 
Discussion and Debate,’’ ‘“‘Labor 
Ethics,”’ ‘Labor 


“Current Problems in Industrial 


Law,” and 


Relations.” 


‘ 
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BOOK REVIEWS* 


Editor: 
Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


¥ Plainville, U. S. A. By James West. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xvilit238. $2.75. 


The purpose of this book, the author states in his preface (p. 
vii), ‘“was to learn specifically and in detail how one relatively iso- 
lated and still ‘backward’ community reacts to the constant stream 
of traits and influences pouring into it from cities and from more 
‘modern’ farming communities."’ He sought a social center engaged 
in lively trading, a traditional farming community composed of as 
homogeneous and classless a people as possible. 

Plainville, thus named because it lies on the edge of a small 
prairie, in a hilly, timbered locality in the southern region of the 
Midwest, is missed by the ordinary traveler because it is just off the 
new transcontinental highway. Because of this mixture of prairie 
and hilly land the culture of the region is a composite of “‘hillbilly’’ 
culture, and the culture of the Midwestern prairie farmer. It is a 
typical American farming community in that the farmers live on 
their farmsteads and go to the village for trading and social activities. 
It is an area about twenty miles long and eight miles wide, compris- 
ing only sixty-five homes and a dozen stores. The author lived in 
this community for over a year. He obtained his material by par- 
‘ticipating in all the social activities of Plainville, by visiting fre- 
quently the various local ‘‘gossip’’ or loafing centers, and recording 
whatever information he could glean; he interviewed people daily; 
eight long life histories were taken of three women and five men; 
other information was obtained from scrapbooks, letters, private 
documents and records. 

This information thus obtained covers every phase of life in a 
rural community. It is the unusually detailed describing of living 
habits, customs, education and behavior of a rapidly changing com- 
munity which makes this study different from almost all others in 
rural sociology. It is important, because it helps us to understand 


* Members who wish to review books are invited to write to Miss Ross, 
stating their special fields of interest. Specific books should be asked for, 
if possible, with full details of title, author, and publisher. These should 
be of recent publication and within the scope of sociology or a closely 
allied subject. 
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the rapidly changing pattern of American rural culture. Also, be- 
cause the activities which once supported these communities are be- 
ing taken over by our larger urban areas, leaving the people at first 
bewildered, then in a state of disorganization, unable to adjust to 
the new changes either in their own communities or in urban areas, 
should they migrate. The fact that the author had so much dif- 
ficulty finding the type of community he was interested in studying 
shows that community life, in the strict sense of this term, is rapidly 
disappearing, and that most of our smaller rural centers are dead or 
dying. The study is significant in that it indicates the direction and 
speed of social change and how the people thus involved are affected. 

Though the study shows the rural community to be rapidly 
changing, it is interesting to note that in such important institutions 
as the family and the neighborhood, there are still signs of healthy 
existence. As the author says, ‘Although the pioneer ideals of kin- 
ship obligations are broken as often as they are observed, they remain 
ideals, ready for restoration under certain conditions” (p. 58). An 
iNteresting situation is brought out in the Plainviller’s reluctance to 
accept the new agricultural movement. The government program 
has found favor with only a few, and then only after experience has 
shown the method to be profitable. The agricultural vocational 
teacher meets much opposition because of the prejudice against ‘‘book 
farming” and the advice given by ‘experts.’ As the author brings 
out, however, progress along these lines seems to be slow: because 
the opposition is so loudly voiced, and because the progress itself 
is indirect. 

One of the unusual things brought out by this study, at least 
it seemed unusual to this reviewer, is the seeming necessity for every 
male adult to make sometime or other during his life, a trip to 
California. If that were just a pattern of the days when the rush 
to the coast was so popular, it would be understandable. But why 
should such a pattern persist down to the present time? 

Plainville was selected for this study, for one reason, because it 
seemed to have a homogeneous society. Plainvillers themselves are 
said to remark: “This is one place where ever’body is equal. You 
don’t find no classes here’ (p. 115). And yet despite this denial 
of the existence of class in their community rigid class distinctions 
do exist; as the author says: “The class system of Plainville might 
well be called a ‘super-organization,’ because it provides for every 
person living there a master pattern for arranging to relative rank 
every other individual, and every family, clique, lodge, club, church, 
and other organization or association in Plainville society. It pro- 
vides also a set of patterns for expected behavior according to class, 
and a way of judging all norms and deviations from these norms 
in individual behavior’ (p. 115). 

The criteria of discrimination are extremely numerous; however, 
they can be grouped under six main headings: (1) whether prairie 
dweller or hill dweller; (2) type of farming (technological or 
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“patch’’); (3) lineage; (4) wealth, or ‘‘worth’’; (5) morals; (6) 
manners, this last being very complex and aaiielnn all the others. 
The class distinctions thus resulting play a large part in the Plain- 
viller’s education, his chances for work, his position in the church, 
his chances for marriage and a future. People in the lower class are 
expected to be “‘ignorant,’’ “‘lazy,”’ ‘to lack ambition,’ and they 
usually fulfill these expectations because there is little opportunity 
for them to do otherwise. This does not mean that there is no pos- 
sibility of crossing class lines, but it is extremely difficult to do so. 

Religion in Plainville is not very promising, though it is true 
the churches form a local social hierarchy. Not all Plainvillers are 
church members; in fact, there are many non-believers. Great stress 
is laid on emotional expression by all the denominations. There- 
fore, while religion seems to permeate the lives of Plainvillers, it 
operates mainly through gossip, the people refraining from any type 
of activity which ‘‘people might talk about.” 

The author shows plainly that the ‘problem of Plainville is the 
problem of America’ (p. 226). The solution does not lie wholly 
in education, however important education may be; nor does it lie 
in the complete acceptance of new agricultural methods. A follow- 
up study with specifications for some solutions would be very timely. 


SISTER LEO MARIE, O.P. 
Siena College, Memphis, Tenn. 


Foundation of the Social Sciences, International Encyclopedia of Uni- 
fied Science. Volume II, Number 1. By. Otto Neurath. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. iv+51. $1.50. 


Writing in the tradition of the Vienna school of logical positi- 
vists, Neurath tries to enroll the social sciences into the fraternity of 
positivistic science by a thorough overhauling of the sociologist’s 
vocabulary to eliminate all ‘‘non-empirical’’ expressions, such as 
justice, cost, crime, and profit. Sociology’s admission to the select 
circle of unified, empirical science is dependent upon the “elimination 
of all unempiricist expressions’ and the substitution of 
and “‘spatio- temporal” terms which will provide the basis of a ‘‘uni- 
versal jargon” for all of science. 

Neurath’s objective is quite evident in the presence of an extraor- 
dinary index which is divided into two sections: (1) ‘‘Phraseology 
used in this monograph,’ and (2) ‘Expressions avoided in this 
monograph.’ Under the first heading such terms receive Neurath’s 
blessing: aggregation, induction, observation-statement, physicalism, 
silhouette, etc.; under the latter heading, Neurath’s anathema is pro- 
nounced upon cause, crime, concept, fact, material, progress, thing, 
etc. 

The work is divided into three sections: ‘‘“Terminological Em- 
Ppiricism and the Social Sciences,’ ‘‘Scientific Procedures in Sociology,” 
and ‘Sociology and the Practice of Life.” 


: 
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By far the most interesting chapter in the book is the one on 
the “Sociology of Sociology’’ which examines why sociologists are 
what they are and how they are influenced by the temper of the 
times they live in. 

EDWARD A. MARCINIAK 
Loyola University, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Earthbound China. By Hsiao-tung Fei and Chih-i Chang. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xviiit313. 
$3.75. 


Earthbound China has been written with all the honesty and 
candor of Lin Yu-tang, but has been based on sociological facts in- 
stead of opinions and common reports. The authors have made a 
study of three villages in the Province of Yunnan to discover how 
Chinese villagers live on the land. In the first, the people gain their 
livelihood from the soil alone, but an ever-increasing population 
presses hard on the means of subsistence. Much of the land is in 
the hands of a few gentleman farmers who smoke their opium in 
idleness while their land is worked by abundant cheap labor. In 
the second, agriculture is unable both to supply sufficient income 
for the villagers and to utilize fully the labor supply. As a result, 
the villagers turn to basketmaking and the papermaking industry. 
Raw materials for both industries are obtained from the bamboo 
that is cultivated on the river banks; basketmaking becomes a home 
industry, but papermaking must be carried on in mills, and is there- 
fore a capitalistic enterprise and requires that the farmers who would 
engage in it possess excess wealth. ‘The inhabitants of the third vil- 
lage live near urban markets. They raise rice for their own con- 
sumption, but profit from specialized garden crops which bring 
higher prices and a quick return on their investment. They too 
have to supplement their income by home industry and find occupa- 
tion for their surplus labor supply. This they do by cloth weaving. 
Much of the land is falling into the hands of absentee landlords and 
the weaving industry is passing under the control of a capitalistic 
system of the townspeople. These townspeople supply the raw ma- 
terial, foreign spun thread, to the villagers who weave the cloth and 
exchange it for more raw materials and an ever decreasing wage. 

The authors acknowledge indebtedness to their former professors, 
S. M. Shirokogoroff, Robert E. Park, and Bronislaw Malinowski. 
The influence of the late Malinowski is especially noticeable in the 
functional approach which Dr. Fei has used. It was this same ap- 
proach that Malinowski so enthusiastically championed in anthro- 
pological studies. It takes a trait of a going culture and studies all 
of its functions in every phase of the life of the people, but has the 
danger of overemphasizing the importance of that trait in a given 
culture. Of course, it would be difficult to say that the importance 
of the land could be overemphasized in China. This book is a 
glorious tribute to the scholarship and research that have refused to 
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be extinguished by the ‘‘blood and tears’’ of the Sino-Japanese War. 
The Chinese scholars who compiled this work and the American 
social scientists who inspired it may well be proud of the finished 
product. 

While these three villages present three types, yet in a sense they 
represent three stages in the industrialization_of the Chinese people. 
If we add to this study, the earlier work of Dr. Fei, Peasant Life in 
China, which exhibited a village in the Yangtze Valley, character- 
ized by absentee landlords and the highly developed silk-making in- 
dustry, we have the fourth step in China’s industrialization. Such 
industrialization threatens the unorganized mass of petty owner- 
workers who are unable to compete with machine-made goods. The 
result will be that rural China will become purely agrarian, and 
rural China cannot live on the land alone. Hence this book should. 
be well considered by those who are planning aid to China, lest 
they do more harm than good. Although the book may be some- 
what technical for the average lay reader, it will be most interesting 
to the anthropologist and sociologist because of its approach and 
because of the implications contained in its conclusions; it will be 
invaluable to the student of Chinese culture for its frank and charm- 
ing study of Chinese life as only a Chinese could have made it. 

ALBERT R. S.J. 

St. Louis University. St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Peguche. By Elsie Clews Parsons. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. Pp. viiit225. $3.00. 


This unusual monograph about Indian Ecuador is the first re- 
port based on actual field work to be published for the Andean area. 
The late Dr. Parsons was most fortunate in securing an introduction 
to Rosita Lema of Peguche, who not only became her principal in- 
formant but introduced her to Peguche neighbors. Rosita’s daugh- 
ter was born while Dr. Parsons was in Peguche and so the study of 
the Andean Indian’s life-cycle began right in the chief informant’s 
family. There follows a detailed account of the technology and 
material culture of the small community, its religious practices, calen- 
dar, ritual, and folklore. Throughout the narrative are interspersed 
Rosita’s observations and comments, and the day-by-day routine of 
herself and her family. Thus Dr. Parsons’ objective account takes 
on, from time to time, a personal intimacy that is seldom found in 
ethnological studies of this kind. Her highly competent report on 
- Andean area is, at the same time, a fascinating biography of 

osita. 

The Indian tribes or states of what is now Ecuador constituted 
the farthermost northern outpost of the Inca empire and were its 
final conquest. Begun in 1467, it was not achieved until 1487, 
when the large kingdom of Quito became a part of the Peruvian 
empire. Analysis of distinctively Peruvian traits is more difficult 
than recognizing generically Indian traits. Peruvian analysis is dif- 
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ficult because we know so little about the pre-Peruvian culture — 
there is no early chronicler for Ecuador such as Las Casas for Gua- 
temala — and archeological leads in Ecuador are very meager. Be- 
sides, Peruvian culture may have spread in the Andean highlands 
long before Peruvian conquests. However, the Incas appear not to 
have had any system of commercial travelers such as helped to spread 
Aztec ways long before Aztec conquests. Then, too, traits common 
throughout western South America undoubtedly existed long be- 
fore the Inca empire or the kingdom of Quito and other Ecuadorean 
states took form. Dr. Parsons’ analysis of Peruvian parallels is 
therefore inevitably speculative. 


Forty photographs of Rosita and her life in Peguche, genea- 
logic charts, and a table showing the triple ethnic provenience of a 
-large series of traits supplement the text. An appendix presents com- 
parative material from Cayambe, a more Hispanicized settlement 
farther south, in the Pichincha province. 


JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Washington, D. C. 


Public Medical Care. By Franz Goldmann, M.D., New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. viit+226. $2.75. 


Dr. Goldmann’s Public Medical Care is clear and convincing. 
It contains enough data to show the perennial wavering and lack of 
courage to adopt a full and adequate program. He gives a good 
picture of medical care in the United States at the present time. It 
is nothing to be proud of in a country rich in resources as our Own. 
There are many plans and proposals to improve medical care. There 
are voluntary and compulsory medical and hospital insurance pro- 
grams. Experiments for improved medical care have been carried 
on by states with funds available from the federal government. The 
social security act with its program of maternal and child health has 
been very successful in reducing the number of maternal and infant 
deaths. 

The present interest in public medical care has been forced upon 
us. The profession of medicine as many another noble vocation 
interested in human welfare needed a shock to stir its social conscience. 
When on occasions as at present the threat of public intervention 
appeared, there were evidences of interest and proposals that were 
soon forgotten again. We shall not be allowed to forget this time. 

Actually there has always been a great deal of public medical 
care. The care of such groups as the mentally sick has long been 
accepted as the responsibility of the government. Are others who 
are medically indigent less worthy of care? Have they not an equal 
right to medical care? 

It can reasonably be hoped that our present experiments with 
various programs will lead eventually to a solution which will pro- 
vide medical care for all who need it without detriment to the many 
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voluntary institutions that have at great sacrifice and through many 
years provided care for the medically indigent. Public medical care, 
it seems, is necessary in those areas and in such circumstances in 
which voluntary institutions are unable to meet the problem. For 
“the health of every individual is a social concern and responsibility, 
and secondly medical care is an essential condition of maximum 
efficiency and happiness in a civilized community.” 

Dr. Goldmann’s Public Medical Care will be appreciated by all 
interested in this difficult problem. It has a good bibliography. 


A. H. SCHELLER, S.J. 
School of Soctal Work, St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Patients have Families. By Henry B. Richardson, M.D. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1945. Pp. xviii+408. $3.00. 


This book will clarify the relation between medicine and the 
family. The author discusses the family in relation to the hospital. 
the different kinds of disease, the family practitioner, the psychiatrist, 
the case worker, the medical social worker, the public health nurse, 
etc., and illustrates each topic with well selected cases. In addition 
he emphasizes the need for cooperation between the physician and 
the psychiatrist because of the influence of stress and strife of the 
family on disease. The book may be summarized in Dr. Richard- 
son’s own words: “...the profession of medicine progressed from 
the diseased organ to the total personality of the patient, and is now 
ready for the concept of the individual as a member of a family in 
its community setting. Coincident with this development a reverse 
process has been started in the community by professions which 
think of the family unity as naturally as a doctor thinks of a pa- 
tient. They consider medicine as only one aspect of family wel- 
fare, and proceed in reverse. from the family in the community to 
illness: to the individual personality: to the diseased organ and 
medical treatment. Some nursing services also start with the family 
in the community and proceed in a similar manner. from family 
health to individual health to sickness. In spite of their diverse 
origins, these developments have overlapned throughout their course. 
The time is now ripe for a coordinated attack on the problems of 
the family adjustment in relation to the maintenance of health and 
the treatment of illness.” 

We agree. This newly developed concept of medical treatment 
should serve to humanize the relation between the physician and the 
family: to view ‘‘the individual patient as a personality and as a 
part of his family constellation’: and, to present ‘‘the essential con- 
tribution which can be made by psychiatry and the ‘social disci- 
plines’ to this view of the patient and to treatment plans geared to 
such an emphasis.”’ 

C. S. MIHANOVICH 
St. Louts University, St. Louts 3, Mo. 
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Ourselves, Inc.: The Story of Consumer Free Enterprise. By Leo 
R. Ward, — New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. Pp. 
236. $2.50. 


Ourselves, Inc., is a vivid story of the consumer cooperative move- 
ment in the United States. Father Ward skips through eight states, 
picking up cooperative lore and making a host of keen observations 
wherever he stops. He gets right in among people, speaks their 
language, listens to their discussions, and records their sayings. 

His observations add up to what might be called a dramatiza- 
tion of the cooperative process. He shows us cooperators at work, 
planning, worrying, failing, succeeding, engaging in ideological 
clashes, living up to the Rochdale principles, or breaking them. The 
overall result for the reader is an education in cooperation. By giv- 
ing us the story in the words of the people who are actually mak- 
ing cooperatives go, Father Ward lights up and gives meaning to 
well-known truths which are often mere abstractions: that co-ops 
are democracy in action; that they protect the consumer by quality 
control, grade labeling, and informative advertising; that they do 
not high-pressure patrons into buying, etc. From the people who 
have had the actual experience, we learn why granting credit is a 
curse, how a credit union can counteract it: why factories are free: 
how co-ops serve as a yardstick; etc. 

To many, Father Ward’s economics will seem to be of the 
Pollyanna variety. For instance, he judges people by the degree 
that they cooperate and control or ‘‘just let things happen.” If 
most forms of production are not ‘‘in the hands of the people,’’ Fa- 
ther Ward thinks there is something wrong with them; that “‘they 
lack some of the human resources needed to manage their world.”’ 
Perhaps. But there are a number of reasons why many goods and 
services will continue to be provided by profit enterprise. For one 
thing, a man can spread himself just so far. Some cooperators have 
worn themselves ragged by active participation in just one or two 
co-ops (and unless they participate actively they might just as well 
not belong). What if they were to try to control everything they 
consume, from textiles and transportation to automobiles and 
aluminum? Most of us would be willing to let George do some of 
these things for us and sacrifice the one-millionth part of the control 
that cooperation would give. 

MARTIN M. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


The Big Three. By David J. Dallin. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. ix+292. $2.75. 

The London conference (September—October 1945) has made 
conspicuous the fact that the combination of the Big Three, which 
was a grand style military alliance, is by no means a good tool for 
the organization of the post-war world. An insurmountable gulf 
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appeared to exist between the policies of the Soviet Union on the 
one hand and those of the United States and Great Britain on the 
other, the latter being supported by France and China, the two ad- 
ditional members of the Big Five. 

Under such conditions Mr. Dallin’s new book, The Big Three, 
is welcome. It passes in review the history of the relations between 
those nations which now are the Big Three, and permits one to 
reach some conclusions on their probable development. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to the study of the three sides of the triangle (Anglo- 
American, Anglo-Russian, and Russo-American relations) and 
others to the study of the interplay of the political forces on the 
main scenes in which the Big Fhree are interested — and today this 
is the whole world. In these chapters, Mr. Dallin displays an extraor- 
dinary ability to draw in a few sharp lines the ever changing situa- 
tions, alliances and conflicts. ‘To tell the story, he uses a few com- 
mon-sense generalizations on the basic principles of international 
relations in our days of contempt for law and morality. Here are a 
few examples: ‘Power relations,” he says, “‘like nature, abhor a 
vacuum.... If you are a great power in Europe, you can win wars 
and territory, but only up to a certain limit; if you have exceeded 
this limit, you cannot stop, you must go further,’’ — to be finally 
defeated by an overwhelming coalition. 


Of greatest interest to us is, naturally, the chapter on Russo- 
American relations. In it Mr. Dallin convincingly proves that there 
is no preinvested harmony between the two nations, and that the 
history of these relations contains nothing especially reassuring for 
the future. He divides these relations into two periods separated by 
the Spanish-American war. Prior to that war, no real conflicts 
could emerge between the two nations since they had only a few 
casual contacts; nevertheless, not always were these relations friendly; 
thus, for instance, the Monroe doctrine was primarily aimed against 
Russia's intention to interfere in South America in favor of Spain. 
Out of the forty-five years of the second period, only ten or twelve 
were times of good relations. 


It is a pity that into this brilliant book a few misleading state- 
ments have found their way. Contrary to Mr. Dallin’s assertion, 
France and England joined the Holy Alliance though not formally, 
and in 1823 France intervened in its name in Spain. France did 
not threaten Russia with war at the time of the Berlin Congress. 
It is startling to read that, speaking of the scheme of durable Anglo- 
American collaboration, he asserts that it never was presented in a 
complete form; and he does not even mention Clarence Streit’s 
Union Now. The maps on pages 111 and 123 are misleading be- 
cause they project the relations of 1919-34 and of the present day 
on boundaries which existed only a few months in 1939. In dis- 
cussing various phases of international relations, Mr. Dallin is in- 
clined to overemphasize particular “‘plans’’ (e.g., of Russian annexa- 
tions prior to the First World War) and the persistence of plans in 
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changing situations. But the book is challenging and should be 
read by everyone who likes to get a real understanding of the major 
forces now acting on the historical scene. The conclusions are by 
far not optimistic: in Mr. Dallin’s opinion, it is shortsighted to 
expect that America is headed for a long period of peace after this war. 
Peace if precarious because of the antagonism between the Russian 
and the American systems which could be overcome only if the 
Russian dictatorship would pass away. 
N. S. TIMASHEFF 

Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Brazil — An Interpretation. By Gilberto Freyre. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. vit179. $2.00. 


Freyre intends this work for an Anglo-American public and 
uses the point of view ‘‘of one who attempts to suggest a philosophy 
of Brazilian ethnic and social ‘fusionism,’ not the point of view of 
rigidly impartial historians or sociologists, if such historians and 
sociologists really exist’’ (p. v). He begins by presenting concisely 
and well the various elements in the European background of Bra- 
zilian history, elements that included the Portuguese or Hispanic, 
the Latin Catholic, the Moslem, and the Jewish. When the Euro- 
peans came to Portuguese America, their behavior patterns showed 
a fondness for ostentatious display, for military action, for bureau- 
cratic Occupation or parasitism, along with slave-making activities. 
The Portuguese of the rural stock, who loved agriculture, trees, and 
rural life, contrasted with the adventure-loving, novelty-loving, 
clever and commercial traders. Mostly urban Jews, these men made 
possible the industrialization of sugar-cane agriculture and the suc- 
cessful commercialization of Brazilian sugar. From three sources, 
however, came the men and women who built Brazil to the status 
of a nation by their efforts: Europe, Asia, and Africa. 


In his evaluation of the frontier and plantation, the author di- 
vides the founders of the nation into the vertical ones or sugar-cane 
planters, and horizontal or continuously migratory men. In his 
development of this theory he summarizes the role in Brazilian his- 
tory of the ‘big houses’’ and the Jesuit system. At the same time 
he emphasizes some similarities between the plantation system in 
Brazil and in the Old South. His treatment indicates a somewhat 
unfavorable opinion of the Jesuits’ program. 


Two straining tendencies in the national cultures: unity and 
regional diversity or unitarianism and regionalism account for some 
trends in contemporary Brazil. There social conditions reflect a 
past in which slavery of Amerindians and Negroes and racial inter- 
mixture produced hybridization. Happily for the Brazilians this 
resulted in no racial discrimination such as that which plagues our 
social scene in the United States. Ethnic, social and geographic 
factors condition Brazilian domestic and foreign policy. Ethnically, 
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says Freyre, Brazil's national status is a negative one since no ‘‘mi- 
nority or majority really exercises an absolute, systematic, and perma- 
nent cultural and social domination over politically or economically 
less active elements of the population’’ (p. 123). According to 
the author Brazil must be interpreted as a community conscious of 
its destiny as a democracy. Its most natural ally in relation to at- 
titudes toward race is Soviet Russia. This point in itself is a most 
interesting one. Likewise important is the Brazilian’s contention 
that the national foreign policy shows the modifying influence of 
the economic changes in the social structure from slavery and the 
one-crop system to an economy marked by diversification of crops 
and the partition of estates. . Thus Brazil attracts the best type of 
immigrants, raises the standards of living and progresses in her rapid 
industrialization. 

Literature and art reveal to the Brazilian sociologist the chang- 
ing patterns of attitudes and behavior, the trend toward revolt and 
against convention in the effort of men to express the spirit of Brazil. 
With the changes are the inevitable social problems. In literature 
and art, media for interpreting shifting patterns of attitudes and 
behavior, appear the trend toward the abandonment of the controls 
of a restrictive past. 

Freyre provides the reader with a compact, well-written synthesis 
that is colored by his distaste for the Jesuit system and his apprecia- 
tion for the Jewish contribution to Brazil. Historians may find 
points of ‘controversy; Catholic sociologists may question his declara- 
tions on the Church, but all readers will profit by giving this work 
the critical attention that it so well merits. 

MARGARET MARY TOOLE 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 10, Maryland 


The Polish Worker. A Study of a Social Stratum. By Feliks Gross. 
New York: Roy Publishers, 1945. Pp. 274. $3.00. 


“The social history of Poland is practically unknown in the 
United States and England; even less known are the Polish workers 
and the Polish labor movement.’ None, least of all American stu- 
dents of social history and history of labor movements, will deny 
the truth of this statement with which Feliks Gross begins his latest 
book. On the basis of an extensive study of literature generally 
not available to the English-speaking scholar, and knowledge gar- 
nered during twenty years of personal activity in the Polish labor 
movement as sociologist, labor lawyer and organizer of labor schools, 
Gross attempts ‘‘at least in part’’ to fill in this gap. The result is a 
truly informative and timely volume that admirably attains its end 
— though only “‘in part.” 

Of greater interest to the academic sociologist are the first three 
of the six unequal parts into which the book is divided. In the first: 
“Social Origin and Structure of the Polish Workers (pp. 11-42), 
the author unfortunately traces only the origin of the working class 
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in one region, that under Russian occupation. Nevertheless, he is 
quick to point out the social misfortune of the Polish working class 
in being the product of three distinct social and economic processes 
(varying in time, place and method), rather than of one homo- 
geneous industrial revolution. His examination of several categories 
of Polish workers could have been more extensive and comprehensive. 
Simultaneously stressed are the social differences and coherence that 
make of the various categories comprising the Polish proletariat a 
single, albeit differentiated, stratum. 

In Part II: ‘Standard of Living’ (pp. 45-67), statistical data 
show that Polish wages and standard of living were among the 
lowest in Europe and far from satisfactory even though often Polish 
workers were better off than the workers of countries east and south 
of Poland. Despite minor imperfections the labor legislation and 
social security system of independent Poland were good though not 
always ably administered. 

To describe the life of the working class in Poland in Part III: 
“The Polish Worker Writes About Himself’ (pp. 71-103), Gross 
employs biographies (called social. memoirs) written by workers 
from various milieus. It is interesting to discover that such social 
memoir writing in all forms, individual and collective, flourished 
so extensively that volumes have appeared containing collections of 
memoirs of the unemployed, the peasants old and young, workers, 
physicians, and emigrants. This constitutes an extremely valuable 
source of data for the sociologist: it is seeing the milieu through the 
eyes of its own members. The author treats the reader to some 
fifteen excerpts from such memoirs — an altogether insufficient 
number. It is regrettable that a more extensive use of them was 
not made in describing the different milieus and more regrettable 
- that these collections have not been made available to English-speak- 
ing sociologists. 

The remainder of the book is of greater value to the labor stu- 
dent. Part IV: ‘‘The Labor Movement in Poland’ (pp. 107-159), 
is a history of Polish Socialism and the Polish Socialist Party. Other 
minor political groupings of workers, such as the Catholic ‘‘Chris- 
tian Democrats,’’ receive only sketchy notice. The trade union and 
cooperative movements are also summarily treated. Part V: ‘‘Polish 
Labor Under the Nazis’ (pp. 163-242), depicts the extremely 
difficult lot of the workers under the brutal Nazi policy of ex- 
ploitation, and the far-reaching social changes undermining the 
whole Polish structure, such as an impoverished intelligentsia and 
an economically ruined bourgeoisie forming large groups of mar- 
ginal, déclassé people. Part V also shows the disastrous consequences 
on family life produced by the large numbers of deported workers, 
but has the one hopeful note that on their return these may bring 
new industrial skills and techniques. In the form of an epilogue, 
Part VI: ‘‘The Polish Proletariat in Its European Framework’”’ 
(pp. 245-268), is not completely devoid of Polonocentrism. A 
selected bibliography of some hundred titles, mostly in Polish, con- 
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cludes the volume. As a first in its field the book is highly recom- 
mended, though it is hoped that the able author will find time and 
opportunity to produce a truly definitive work on the subject. 

THEODORE A. ZAREMBA, O.F.M. 
St. Francis College, Burlington, Wisconsin 


Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy. By Urban H. Fleege, S.M. 
ao The Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. xiv+384. 
$3.50. 


This study purposes to get an overview of the high-school boy’s 
problems as he sees them himself and so to provide material both for 
guidance and as a basis for further research. Brother Fleege has 
attempted to approach his task in as scientific a manner as possible. 
He has succeeded admirably in achieving this goal. 


In order to secure a true cross-section of the Catholic high-school 
population, twenty schools were carefully selected to furnish the 
proper diversity and balance in economic, social, and geographical 
backgrounds, faculty, size and character of student body. A prob- 
lemmaire containing more than 200 questions was carefully pre- 
pared: preliminary tests were made to assure its validity and re- 
liability. The author personally administered the problemmaire to 
2000 boys equally spread over the four years of high school. Op- 
portunity was afforded for a candid expression of opinions in addi- 
tion to the concise answering of the questions given. From the 
results, it would seem evident that Brother Fleege succeeded in win- 
ning the confidence of the boys so that they would express them- 
selves honestly and freely on matters so close to their hearts. 

While some of the data may seem subjective in character, it must 
be constantly borne in mind that it is precisely the boy’s own view 
of his problem that is a significant part of the problem itself. It is. 
not what adults think that the boy should think that counts: it is 
what the boy himself thinks that is of importance. Inadequate knowl- 
edge, emotional elements, bias, warped ideas —— these are contribu- 
tory factors to the adolescent’ s problems just as much as the lack of 
sympathy and understanding on the part of adults. Check questions 
were introduced into the problemmaire in order to test the reliability 
of the answers; the correlation was found to be high. 

This study is of great value to the sociologist because of the 
emphases placed on socialization and social adjustment. Generally 
speaking, personality problems tend to become social problems. 
while social problems, in their turn, have a decided effect on per- 
sonality growth. Four general types of problems are investigated: 
problems in the home, in school, in social life, and in the realm of self. 

The general conclusions should give some degree of comfort to 
those who are interested in teen-agers: parents, teachers, priests, so- 
ciologists, psychologists, social workers, etc. Youth isn’t as badly 
out of joint as many adults suppose it to be. The study brings out 
the fact that the majority of our Catholic high school boys are well 
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adjusted to home, school, and the rest of their social environment. 
But this comfort should not lead to smugness as though all were right 
with the adolescent world. 

There are still problems to harass the high-school boy. These 
are summed up as follows by Brother Fleege: the problems of purity: 
the problem of vocation; the feeling of not being understood by 
older people; the lack of social opportunities; financial difficulties: 
difficulties in school. These problems remain a challenge to adults 
charged with the guidance of these teen-age boys who are so fun- 
damentally sound. 

The Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy will remain a classic 
reference work on the adolescent’s adjustments and will serve as a 
guide as well as a stimulus to action for parents, parish priests, teach- 
ers, and others who would do well to know just what our boys are 


thinking about. FRANCIS J. FRIEDEL, S.M. 
Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa 


Weapons for Peace. By Thomas P. Neill. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. ix+234. $2.50. 


It is generally admitted that it will be vastly more difficult to 
“‘win the battle for peace’ than it was to win the war. As its title 
suggests, this book intends to provide the reader with the necessary 
intellectual weapons to do so, by pointing out “that we citizens 
must arm ourselves with principles by means of which alone solu- 
tions can be made, and to show where such principles can be found. 
It tries to show the reader something of the nature of this complex 
problem of peace and to point out that both peace and war begin 
in man’s heart’’ (p. v). 

To do this the author traces the history of intellectual and moral 
aberrations of the philosophers, economists, and men of science from 
the Renaissance to our day, passing in swift review all the well 
known figures with a full share of the lesser known as well. The 
two modern ‘‘solutions’’ of Communism and Naziism are sum- 
marized and condemned in chapter seven, while chapters ten and 
eleven sum up Pius XII's teachings on both international and do- 
mestic peace. 


The book would have been more valuable had the author not 
been so inclined to see things in black or white. The impression 
is given that outside the Church there was, or is, no sanity. It seems 
rather unreal to spend three-fourths of the book condemning the 
enemy, and one-fourth congratulating ourselves for having such fine 
principles, while there is no part of the book to tell us who our 
allies might be in this great battle, even though the author does place 
cooperation with others of good will as one of the practical steps for 
Catholics to help achieve peace (p. 211). It is all the more unfair 
since the author unduly minimizes the efforts Catholics have made, 
or are making, to forward peace, for he claims: “But unfortunately 
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few Catholics think or act as Catholics’ (p. 16), and again, “‘Gen- 
erally, Catholics tend either to forget the ideals which should be 
their standards and which should motivate their conduct, or they 
tend to remain true to those ideals and withdraw contemptuously 


from the world of men” (p. 16). EDWARD J. GELINEAU 
St. Michael’s College Labor School, Winooski Park, Vt. 


The Perennial Philosophy. By Aldous Huxley. New York: Harper 
&% Brothers, 1945. Pp. xi+312. $3. 


The term “‘philosophia perennis,”’ applied by Leibniz to the 
body of philosophic doctrine developed by the medieval schoolmen 
in the tradition of Plato, Aristotle and St. Augustine, is used by Mr. 
Huxley to signify “the metaphysic that recognizes a divine Reality 
substantial to the world of things and lives and minds; the psy- 
chology that finds in the soul something similar to, or even identical 
with, divine reality; the ethic that places man’s final end in the 
knowledge of the immanent and transcendent Ground of all being.” 
The greater part of the book is a classified anthology of passages 
from western and eastern writers on the mystical life, including Cath- 
olics, Protestant, Buddhists, Brahmanists, and Mohammedans. The 
selections are interspersed with the author’s own comment and 
explanations. 

As in some of his earlier books Huxley finds it objectionable to 
ascribe personality to God and blames the importance given by Chris- 
tions to certain historical events (like the incarnation and the resur- 
rection) for the persecutions that have marred the history of Chris- 
tianity. His preference seems to go to Hindu mysticism of a pan- 
theistic kind, in which redemption requires “‘self-naughting,”’ “‘non- 
attachment,” annihilation of the self’s separate existence, and recog- 
nition of the little self’s identity with the great Self. At times 
terms familiar to a Catholic, such as grace, sacrament, salvation, 
revelation, are used with unfamiliar and unusual meanings. Huxley 
finds in Western Christian theology ‘‘a product of minds imbued 
with Jewish and Roman legalism” (p. 55), and sees in the Christ 
of the Gospel ‘‘a preacher and not a dispenser of sacraments . 
(who) insists on the supreme importance of private worship . 
(and) has no use for sacrifices and not much use for the temple” 
(p. 269). Like his earlier books this one contains keen observations 
on modern education, materialism and worship of technology, the 
rootlessness and irrelevance of much of our modern culture. One 
of the best is this on the last page: “The well- -meaning humanist 
and the merely muscular Christian, who imagines that he can obey 
the second of the great commandments without taking time even to 
think how best he may love God with all his heart, soul, and mind, 
are people engaged in the impossible task of pouring unceasingly 
from a container that is never replenished.” 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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New Directions in Psychology. By Samuel Lowy, M.D. New 
York: Emerson Books Inc., 1945. Pp. viit194. $3. 


In his preface to this work the author states his belief that the 
findings of psychology have not yet “‘sufficiently enriched social life’’ 
(p. vii) and he has prepared this little volume in popular form with 
the hope that it will ‘‘influence the hearts and minds of social workers 
and all others who are concerned for social reconstruction’ (p. vii). 
The chapters vary in in length; for example, that on marriage con- 
tains a scant two pages, while the longer chapter, Sexuality in Its 
Cultural and Social Aspects, covers ten pages. There is a chapter on 
Religion and the Churches in which the author summarizes his posi- 
tion with the statement: ‘“There is no kind of objective evidence for 
any religious conception apart from a ramification of immemorial 
traditions with their continous modifications. Yet nothing appears 
farther from the truth than the statement that man’s metaphysical 
inclinations are only the result of education and terror. You can 
naturally suppress your metaphysical cravings: but not without 
transforming them into something else: be it into a neurosis or into 
a more useful self deception’’ (p. 122) 


Sociologists and others who would like a brief and popular re- 
view of contemporary psychological thought, especially Freud, might 
wish to see this little volume. 

RUTH REED 


School of Soctal Work, Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Attitude Toward Labor itn Early Christianity and Ancient 
Culture. By Arthur T. Geoghegan. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1945. Pp. xviiit250. 
Paper bound: $3.00. 


All who are interested in the variety of attitudes toward work 
in different social groups will find this careful study very much worth 
while. It covers the Greeks, the Romans and the Jews (pp. 1-89) 
and the Christians to the fifth century (pp. 93-232. An excellent 
bibliography and index are provided. The book is definitely recom- 
mended. 


One Nation. By Wallace Stegner and the Editors of Look. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. Pp. 340. Illustrated. $3.75. 


This work is one of propaganda in the best sense of the term. 
It is the author's wish that we should gain a more vital understand- 
ing of the major minority groups in our country, so that we can see 
how foolish our possible prejudices may be. Besides a preface and 
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an epilogue, there are 12 chapters, each concerning a minority group. 
Each of the 12 chapters is comprised of a preface of several pages, 
followed by a number of excellent photographs with appropriate 
captions. Prejudices are shown in their worst light (iynchings, 
cruelty, discrimination, bad social conditions), but the happier side 
of living for each group is also there, pointing to their interest and 
to their assimilation into American living if a truly democratic spirit 
prevails. Catholics are referred to twice, once as the backward 
Spanish-Americans of New Mexico, and under more familiar guise. 
Not all the material shows complete understanding; some of the 
pictures seem to be chosen for artistic effect rather than as portrayals 
of the life of the group; Mormons, Amish and a few others are 
omitted, but the intention of the authors is excellent and the result 
will undoubtedly do much good. It merits its place in the library 
of all those interested in social conditions in America, and would 
make an appropriate gift book. 


Sociology Applied to Nursing. By E. S. Bogardus and A. B. 
Brethorst. 2d ed. Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1945. Pp. xivt+312. $2.50. 


There is much to recommend this short textbook, and it merits 
a place on the reference shelves of our Catholic hospital libraries. 
Within its restricted space it covers most of the elementary sociology 
field and does this in an interesting manner. The typography, il- 
lustrations, questions, reading items are all of the highest quality. 
The sociology teacher would wish to qualify the statement (p. 70) 
that “‘In the early days of human society ...the husband had more 
than one wife.’ The Catholic would wish to qualify a number of 
implications in the chapter on ‘‘Problems connected with family 
situations.’ In treating of certain problems the authors necessarily 
lack the Catholic positive attitude, but they make a good attempt 
to be fair to religion, and even to the Catholic attitude. An out- 
line of each chapter is provided for teachers in a separate pamphlet. 


The Nurse: Handmaid of the Divine Physician. By Sister Mary 
Berenice Beck. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945. 
Pp. xv+359. $2. 


The practical and doctrinal portions of this book provide clear, 
succinct information on medical ethics, five of the Sacraments, sac- 
ramentals, indulgences, Catholic prayers, and the spiritual care for 
the dead. Unfortunately, each chapter has an extremely sentimental 
introduction and is completed by a story or stories in popular pietistic 
vein. So, although a great part of the book will provide well-pre- 
sented information which many people besides nurses will find of 
value, its major usefulness as a quickly available reference handbook 
is somewhat impaired. It is a pioneer in the field, however, and 
for this reason all nurses, and all who have to deal with ill persons, 
might well purchase this book. 
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Criminology and Penology. ‘Third edition. By John Lewis Gillin. 
New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1945. Pp. x+615. $4.50. 


This already popular text should prove even more popular than 
before. The titles of the chapters of this revision are still approx- 
imately as in previous editions and, of course, much of the original 
text material and cases is repeated. However, most of the material 
has been entirely rewritten and brought up to date, even though 
occasionally this has not been done, e.g., 1917 population figures on 
p. 306. The type and general appearance are a great improvement 
over earlier editions. 


The Elements of Research. Revised Edition. By F. L. Whitney. 
New York: Prentice Hall Inc., 1942. Pp. xix+497. $3.75. 


All who are interested in methods of research will find this book 
one of the best on the market. All types of research are fully dis- 
cussed and the book might well be in the hands of all advanced 
students and teachers of social science methods. 


The Social Thought of American Catholics 1634-1829. By C. J. 
Nuesse. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1945. Pp. x+315. Paper bound. 


Students of American history and of social thought among Cath- 
olics in the early days of the United States will find this carefully 
prepared doctoral dissertation of real value. It is published in 
— edition by the Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md., 
at $3. 


Interracial Justice. Mimeographed sheets prepared for discussion 
clubs. San Antonio 5, Texas: 230 Dwyer Avenue. Pp. 44. 
15 cents. 


Study club members interested in interracial justice will here find 
five short chapters on some of its varied aspects, followed by ques- 
tions to aid discussion. The treatment is necessarily greatly re- 
stricted, and the bibliographies are not always adequate, but the 
booklet will undoubtedly be of value to those who are being initiated 
into the intricacies of the subject, so vital to Americans today. 
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Discussing the individual in his relation to other human beings, the 
mutual influences, the antagonisms, conflicts found in modern life. 


An excellent text which presents a scientific approach to the prob- 
lems of Social Psychology. It is a definite defense of the part mind 
and will must and do play in social life and shows the necessity of 
man’s power of reason and of the right use of voluntary attention on 
his part for the attainment of successful and smooth social relations. 
The author traces the formation of attitudes in detail and insists upon 
clarification of terms. The simple method of approach to the subject 
will appeal to students and teachers alike. Competently done, this 
book will adequately supply Catholic college students today with 
sufficient background to meet their materialistic contemporaries in 
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SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


will hold its 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MARCH 2, 3, 1946 


Full details will be sent to all members early in February 
and to those who request such information at the offices of the 
executive-secretary, American Catholic Sociological Society, 
Loyola University, Chicago 26, IIl. 
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